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THE SUBURB. 


All wild it lay not long ago, 
In billowing curve and dip. 
Where houses brood, the sweet hedge- 
row 
Of hawthorn bush was seen, 
And the white road was used to slip 
Through golden hills and green. 


A cottage, pinafored with rose, 
Knelt under Balham Hill, 

And where the tiresome traffic flows 
Were many lilied lanes, 

Echoing the throstle’s raptured trill 
To April’s jewelling rains. 


And still, though wire and petrol rage, 
And many chimneys loom; 
And surly smokes their 
wage, 
Over the gray bricks blowing— 
Her streets, for me, are all abloom 
With flowers of childhood’s growing. 
Thomas Burke. 
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THE TWO PRAYERS. 


Lord! when they came and stood upon 


my way 

With “One is dead,” I paused awhile 
to pray 

In brief thanksgiving that I still did 
live 


On the good earth that had so much to 
give. 

Through my sweet garden softly did I 
go 

To lift some lily’s head that hung too 
low, 

Or bind a rebel rose that sought to 
stray 

Across my path. More dear were they 
to-day 

When I did live who might as lief be 
dead. 

“Was ever World so fair?” I whisp’ring 
said. 

“Thank God! for eyes, for ears, for 
strength, for breath, 

All that he hath not who hath tasted 
death.” 


But when they went in silence, to my 
heart 
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Their pity pierced, then came the poi- 


soned dart, 

With “He is dead.” I fiung me low to 
pray. 

“Lord, I have watched through the un- 
certain day 

When he was far, and ev'ry throbbing 
hour, 

Half lost in fear the joy of bird or 
flower. 

And new alarm I found, did some sharp 
cry 

Come from the street, or did a foot 
pass by 


Swift in its going, all did threaten him. 

Hear me, O Loré! who sips at sorrow’s 
brim. 

Take thou these eyes, these ears, this 
strength, this breath, 

All that he hath not who hath tasted 
death.” 

Dora 
The Spectator. 


Sigerson Shorter. 





THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


Arise, my love, my beloved, and come 
away; 

The winter is past, and the rain is over 
and done 

In the land, and the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is begun; 

The flowers that appear on the earth 
have made it their stay; 

The fig putteth forth new green figs 
on the tender spray, 

The vine putteth forth a good odor be- 
neath the sun; 

Arise, my beloved, my love, my com- 
panion; 

Until the day break, and the shadows 
are fled from the day, 

Look down from the top of Amana, 
look down from the head 

Of Hermon, the dens of the leopards: 
and come with me hence 

To the summits of myrrh and the 
mountains of frankincense. 

(Behold, thou art fair, my beloved. a 
bundle of myrrh), 

Where far from the tents of the shep- 
herds on green is our bed, 

And the beams of our house are of ce- 
dar, our rafters of fir. 

M. Jourdain. 


The Nation. 
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Liberia and 


LIBERIA AND 


The active interest recently evoked 
in the United States in favor of the 
American negroes and their descend- 
ants whe, under the designation of 
“Liberians,” exercise in theory political 
jurisdiction over three hundred and 
fifty miles of West African coast-line 
and forty-three thousand square miles 
of West African territory. offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity of adjusting on com- 
mon-sense lines a problem which the 
mutual suspicions of the European 
Powers and a natural but somewhat 
one-sided sympathy with the instru- 
ments of a chimerical idea have served 
to keep open to the detriment of the na- 
tive races. 

The word “Liberia” implies, in pop- 
ular imagination, a homogeneous State, 
populated by the Liberians, these Li- 
berians being American negroes; and 
outside special circles that is the im- 
pression which prevails in the mind of 
the average man when he sees Liberia 
mentioned in the newspapers. But this 
is altogether foreign to the facts. Li- 
beria is not a homogeneous State in any 
sense of the word. It is not a State at 
all. It is a mere name, a name con- 
ferred upon a portion of West Africa 
inhabited by some two million aborig- 
inal natives of the most varied type, 
from the Mohammedan Mandingo aur 
fines attaches to the muscular Pagan 
Kru, which various Powers have recog- 
nized (more or less) to be within the 
sphere of influence of some twelve 
thousand American negroes and their 
descendants. 

The original stock comprising these 
American negroes was dumped down 
upon the West Coast some ninety 
years ago, and was increased from time 
to time by other shipments. The ideas 
governing the step were various. Phil- 
anthropists in America and in England 
were persuaded that the American 
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THE POWERS. 


black man was capable, notwithstand- 
ing the denationalizing tendencies in- 
separable from several centuries of 
severance from his natural surround- 
ings, of accommodating himself to the 
conditions of his country of origin as 
though nothing had happened in the in- 
terval. Upon this primary error was 
grafted another, equally fundamental 
and so persevering as still to obtain— 
viz., that African political, social and 
economic customs can be remodelled 
upon a basis of North American polit- 
ical, social and economic institutions. 
A considerable body of opinion in the 
States, both among Whites and Blacks, 
welcomed the experiment, the former 
because they wished to get rid of the 
latter, the latter because they imag- 
ined they could improve their status 
by emigration. The philanthropists 
thought they were providing the negro 
with a chance of proving his capacity 
for self-government, and to this day 
the failure of the experiment is, ab- 
surdly enough, set down as conclusively 
establishing how deficient in statecraft 
is the negro race. For failed it has, 
as it was bound to do. 

It suits the interested Powers—Eng- 
land, France and Germany—to keep up 
the simulachre of a Liberian Republic 
to which they have granted recognition, 
and to treat with President Arthur Bar- 
clay as though that able and, I believe, 
thoroughly upright man (in which qual- 
ifications he stands head and shoulders 
above his compatriots) were, in reality, 
the head of an African State. Official 
England wishes, as usual, to prevent 
Germany from increasing her posses- 
sions in Africa or elsewhere: would 
greatly dislike that Power to found a 
coaling depét at Monrovia,’ and is, quite 
naturally, anxious that the magnificent 
and only supply of voluntarily export- 


! The capital of Liberia. 
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able labor in West Africa provided by 
the Kru tribes of the coast-line should 
not become the monopoly of any of her 
commercial rivals. France, whose pos- 
sessions surround Liberia on all sides 
save the sea-board and north-west cor- 
ner, and who in recent years has con- 
stantly encroached upon the Republic’s 
boundaries, would willingly annex the 
whole territory if she were allowed; 
and so, doubtless, would Germany un- 
der similar conditions of toleration. But 
all three Powers, watching with sus- 
picion the movements of the others, and 
pursuing with varying degrees of suc- 
cess their intrigues at Monrovia, now 
with the Executive and now with the 
Legislature, agree in loudly proclaiming 
their attachment to the “independence 
of the Republic.” While France's 
ambitions are mainly political and ‘“Im- 
perial,’” both England and Germany 
have important commercial concerns at 
stake in the country, and between them 
a perpetual obscure warfare is relent- 
lessly waged. They also agree in one 
thing alone, i.e. in using for their own 
ends—perfectly legitimate ends I has- 
ten to add—the professional Liberian 
politician, in playing off the Executive 
against the Legislature and vice versa, 
and, like their Governments, outbidding 
one another in tender regard for the 
“independence of the Republic,” to the 
refrain of “Codlin’s your friend, not 
Short.” 

In the midst of this turmoil of con- 
flicting interests, a handful of Ameri- 
can negroes, inflated with the exag- 
gerated notion of their own importance 
which it has been the policy of the 
Powers to foster for their own pur- 
poses; deeply suspicious of Europeans; 
utterly incapable of imposing their au- 
thority upon the aboriginal population 
who do not acknowledge them; possess- 
ing neither administrators nor _ sol- 
diers; corrupt and incompetent (for 
which others are more blameworthy 
than themselves), play their foolish lit- 


tle farce of self-government on non-Af- 
rican lines, with their Cabinet, Senate, 
and House of Representatives, indulge 
in their wretched little disputes, their 
elections, their religious bickerings, 
their theological disquisitions; existing 
at all, not by merit of their own la- 
bors or by the fruits of their own toil, 
but by customs dues levied upon trade 
between the Europeans and the abo- 
rigines, enforced often enough by the 
raids of an undisciplined militia or by 
the operation of a solitary gunboat 
which British philanthropy supplies 
them with, and renews at intervals— 
when the weight of accumulated barna- 
cles upon an unscraped bottom, and 
rusty engines, have combined to put 
each successive gift out of action. The 
picture is at once ludicrous and pa- 
thetic, involves the utmost discredit to 
the Powers, who have tolerated it so 
long, is unfair to the Liberians them- 
selves, gravely unjust to the aboriginal 
population, and a bar to all possibility 
of progressive advance on their part. 

There are, therefore, two problems 
involved: the problem of what to do 
with the American negroes and their 
descendants, mainly confined to parts 
of the coast; and of how to determine 
the future government of the two mil- 
lion aborigines and the extensive coun- 
try they inhabit. A really active pol- 
icy, based upon persistence in treating 
these two distinct problems as a single 
one, cannot fail to be attended with re- 
sults even more pernicious than in the 
past. 

Let us glance at the general situation 
as it affects the Liberians,—i.e. the 
American negroes, or rather mulattoes, 
for most of the politicians who rule the 
roost are of mixed blood—and as they 
affect the situation. In the first place, 
consider the utter folly of expecting 
that a handful of descendants of freed 
slaves, originally torn from every con- 
ceivable part of Western Africa—Ibos 
and Yorubas, Joloffs from Senegal, Ba- 
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congos from the Lower Congo, and so 
forth—divorced from African customs 
and climatic resisting-power by centu- 
ries of residence and servitude under 
White rule in far distant temperate or 
semi-temperate zones, having not only 
completely lost touch with African 
ideas and become impregnated with 
alien notions, but, through their trans- 
mutations including the infusion of 
White blood, having virtually lost 
their racial identity, can by any conceiv- 
able possibility evolve in any inhab- 
ited part of Africa an African State, or 
be capable of maintaining law and or- 
der among indigenous communities 
numbering two million souls. And havy- 
ing realized the magnitude of so pre 
posterous a belief, graft upon it the ad- 
ditional absurdity of expecting that 
this autonomous African State can be 
(without resources—this by the way) 
framed out of the political and social 
machinery which the White’ race has 
created for its own needs, as though the 
needs of Europe or of North America 
were on all fours with those of tropical 
Africa. Patriarchal rule, communal 
ownership in land, co-operative labor; 
to be replaced, forsooth, by a Republic 
founded upon White-man made laws, 
individual tenure and hired labor—and 
this revolution to be wrought by so im- 
possible a medium under such impos- 
sible conditions! It is sad to be com- 
pelled to say it, but African philan- 
thropy of the past century, with so 
great a balance to its credit as a de- 
structive force, has, as a constructive 
force, committed appalling miscalcula- 
tions. The case of Liberia is one in 
point. Far graver, of course, is the 
case of the Congo. 

An edifice reared upon such rotten 
foundations could not stand, and but 
for the knowledge that behind the 
frock-coated mulatto lay the guns of 
Europe, the native tribes would long 
ago have swept the Liberians into the 
sea. The whole idea is unscientific. 


All that the Liberians can be reason- 
ably called upon to do is to govern and 
maintain themselves. They cannot be 
blamed for having failed to govern a 
country as large as Scotland and Bel- 
gium, in the vast bulk of which, after 
sixty years of “independence,” none of 
them have ever set foot. It is the duty 
of the protecting Powers, and above all 
that of the United States, which placed 
them, or acquiesced in their being 
placed, in so hopeless a position, to re- 
lieve them of a task quite beyond their 
powers. If such action is required of 
the Powers in regard to the Liberians 
themselves, their responsibility is 
equally great towards the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this part of West Africa. 
It is of them and their interests that I 
would speak. 

Sympathy with the American negroes 
is legitimate and natural. Like most 
human beings, they have excellent 
traits. But is not a measure of re- 
gard also due to the aboriginal peoples? 
They are infinitely more numerous. 
Anthropologically, at any rate, they are 
a good deal more interesting. The rdle 
of some of them is an inestimable one 
in West African economy. Yet they 
suffer both directly and indirectly from 
the present state of affairs. This can- 
not truthfully be denied. Yet never a 
word is heard on their behalf, and they 
have po means of putting their views 
before the world, whereas the Liberians 
have powerful apologists and defenders 
in both hemispheres—not always disin- 
terested, perhaps. But of this the gen- 
eral public is naturally unaware, and it 
is far easier to evoke a tenderness of 
sentiment for “poor little struggling Li- 
beria” in the popular mind, to which 
Liberia presents itself in the manner I 
have indicated, than to obtain a hearing 
for the just rights, actual and potential. 
of the indigenous tribes. 

Take the case of the Krus, with whom 
the American blacks and mulattoes are 
perpetually at loggerheads. Reference 








has already been made to the character 
of the Kru-boy’s services to every form 
of business activity on the West Coast. 
You will find him at work on almost 
every trading station from the Gambia 
to Fernando Po, the Congo excepted. 
When it is suggested to a Kru-boy who 
has clambered up the side of a West 
African steamer at anchor off his town, 
and stands on deck wet and glistening 
with the spray of the surf, the magnifi- 
cent muscles of chest and arm swelling 
out beneath his velvet skin, that he 
should go to the Congo, he does not 
wait to hear more, but promptly takes 
a header overboard, sharks or no 
sharks. But if the proposed destina- 
tion is anywhere but Congo, he is “on 
time.” It is hard to say what the Euro- 
pean steamers engaged in the West Af- 
rican trade would do without the Kru- 
boy, both above and below decks, and 
many a Jack-Tar on the Cape Squadron 
hails from “We Country.” But the 
indebtedness of Europeans to the Krus 
is far more comprehensive, and goes 
much farther back. 

Born traders, from the Sixteenth cen- 
tury downwards they have been among 
the most active commercial clients of 
Europe on the West Coast, and they 
have treated Europeans well, in days 
when the white pioneers of trade—hu- 
man, vegetable and mineral!—were 
practically at the merey of the African 
native. Their reputation for courtesy 
and industry is recorded by nearly all 
the old authors, and when they de- 
parted from that rule there was usually 
good cause. Barbot, writing of the 
Cape Mesurado (Monrovia) people early 
in the eighteenth century,’ says: 

What I have said of their ill-nature 
- «+ + must not, however, be under- 
stood to extend to all foreigners, but 
only to those of the same nation from 
whom they have been injured; for to 
others who have had no broils with 


* As the Krus call their home in pigeon- 
English. 
1782. 
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them they are civil and kind enough. 
— For it is too well known that 
many of the European nations trading 
amongst these people have very unjustly 


‘and inhumanely, without any provoca- 


tion, stolen away from time to time 
abundance of the people, when they 
came aboard their ships in a harmless 
and confiding manner, carried great 
numbers away to the plantations, and 
there sold them with the other slaves 
they had purchased for their goods. 

It would be well if Europeans of the 
present generation who discourse so 
glibly of the “barbarity” of the African 
native were sometimes to cast their 
minds backwards. 

When the American strangers came 
amongst them, the Kru tribes were nat 
urally determined to retain, unfeitered 
and unimpaired, their ancient trading 
relations with the outer world, and it 
was only on these conditions that they 
ultimately consented to recognize the 
political jurisdiction of the newcomers. 
But no sooner did the Liberians feel 
themselves internationally secure than, 
driven by the paucity of their ex- 
chequer and a fancy to better their own 
position at the expense of the mere 
“bush-nigger,” they began to interfere 
with the Kru trade and to enforce their 
will by means of one of the famous 
gunboats of which I have already 
spoken. They have been doing so ever 
since. The Krus nearest the British 
frontier have repeatedly called upon 
the authorities of Sierra Leone for pro- 
tection, and numerous have been the 
remonstrances made to the Monrovia 
Executive. In 1853 the British Consul 
at that place brought the grievances of 
the Krus to the notice of the Sierra 
Leone Government. In 1864 the Mon- 
rovia Executive passed a port of entry 
law shutting out several of the Kru 
tribes from access to foreigners. This 
action gave rise to renewed representa- 
tions. Shortly afterwards the Gallina 
tribe at Cape Mount was subjected to 
raids by Liberian militia, and appealed 
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to the British authorities for protection. 
In 1870 the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
Sir Arthur Kennedy, was sent to Mon- 


rovia to admonish the Liberians of the _ 


injustice of their proceedings against 
the Krus. For a number of years we 
do not seem to have kept a Consul at 
Monrovia; but last year Captain Wallis, 
the British Consul-General, was com- 
pelled to address a vigorous remon- 
strance to the President in connection 
with a scandalous Resolution passed by 
the Legislature. A short time previ- 
ously the Greboes had hoisted the Brit- 
ish flag and threatened a descent upon 
Monrovia. The aforesaid Resolution, 
passed “by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Republic of Li- 
beria in Legislature assembled,” is thor- 
oughly characteristic: “Whereas” (it 
opens) “the Grand Cess tribe has as- 
sumed a rebellious attitude against the 
Republic. And whereas pacific means 
employed by Government to induce said 
tribe to vield obedience to the Majesty 
of our laws have failed. 

The Resolution goes on to provide 
that the gunboat Lark shall proceed to 
Grand Cess to exact a fine of no less 
than six thousand dollars, payable in 
cash, as “punishment for the disloyalty 
of said tribe towards Government.” If 
the fine is not paid within ten days, the 
commander of the gunboat is instructed 
to “chastise the tribe by means of bom- 
bardment and demolishing their towns 
and cutting off all communications, 
egress and ingress from the said town.” 

The Lark is, thereafter, ordered to 
Sasstown and Garraway on similar er- 
rands connected with “the Majesty of 
our laws”—Garraway to be fined three 
hundred and sixty dollars “for a refusal 
to comply with the Customs laws.” 
Section 6 of the Resolution calls for 
the enforcement of a “Navy tax law” 
from the tribes. After thirty days’ no- 
tice the “Commissioner” is to start col- 
lecting it, “using pacific means”; if pay 
ment is refused the inevitable gunboat 


is to be requisitioned—“in such cases 
he (the Commissioner) shall request the 
aid of the commander of the said gun- 
boat.” * 

Thus does the American mulatto 
preach the gospel of love (to which he 
incessantly appeals) to the unsophisti- 
cated West African. There would still 
seem to be some truth in the remarks 
made to an acquaintance of mine twen- 
ty-five years ago at Monrovia by the 
commander of a United States battle- 
ship then at anchor in front of that 
town. “This Republic,” he said, “is a 
conspiracy against Africa and a des 
potic power over the aborigines.” For 
my part I confess it appears to me per- 
fectly intolerable that the British Gov- 
ernment should supply gunboats to 
these American blacks with which to 
extort fines and taxes from African 
tribes who owe them no allegiance, and 
to destroy their towns if they object to 
pay. 

Sir Harry Johnston, whose business 
connections with the Monrovia Execu- 
tive are known, and who, I am per- 
suaded, is striving amid many difficul- 
ties to do his best both for the country 
und for the shareholders or the Libe- 
rian Development Company. refers in 
his book to the perennial conflicts be- 
tween the Liberians and the Krus as 
being due to the attempts of the former 
to “maintain law and order within the 
Kru country, to prevent pillage of 
wrecked ships . . . and to assert 
their authority.” A curious form of 
law and order! Only last month there 
were renewed disturbances, of which 
the chief contributory cause, apart from 
the heinous crime committed by the na- 
tives of trading with their brethren on 
the left (ie. the French) bank of the 
Cavally, was a raid by Liberian militia, 
in the course of which they outraged 
and flogged the wives of a native chief. 
I do not defend the Krus for pillaging 


* The protest of the British Consul-General 
was, I believe, effectual—for the time being. 
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wrecked ships, although, as a matter 
of fact, salvage on that surf-beaten 
shore is almost an impossibility. It is 
quite as reprehensible as similar prac- 
tices which used to be carried on, not 
so very long ago, by the fishing popula- 
tion of the Cornish coast with a good 
deal more “civilization” behind them 
than the Kru. Nor do I defend the ac- 
tion of captains of British and other 
steamers in plying a trade in guns and 
spirits with the Krus, although it is 
difficult to censure the Krus under ex- 
isting circumstances from buying all 
the firearms they can and where they 
can. But the fact that these things 
happen along the coast, and that in the 
interior the frontiers of Liberia’s neigh- 
bors are in a perpetual state of unrest 
and turmoil, necessitating, upon occa- 
sion, the use of armed force, are so 
many additional arguments against a 
continuance of the existing parody of 
government in this portion of Western 
Africa. 

The Kru-boy’s grievance is un- 
doubted. For him “the Majesty of our 
laws” disguises a predatory force which 
he despises and resents. His immemo- 
rial trading rights are hampered and 
restricted without an alternative com- 
pensation of any kind. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely that, enlisting 
voluntarily as he does in the service of 
Europeans wherever he is assured of 
fair treatment, he would object to ren- 
der tribute to a just protecting Power 
from which he could obtain some quid 
pro quo in exchange. He is also ex- 
pected to pay sundry taxes, including 
taxes upon his earnings when he hires 
himself out for labor in distant parts, 
and he is heavily fined if he declines, 
with the prospect of seeing his home 
bombarded or raided if he proves con- 
tumacious. And what earthly advan- 
tage does he derive if he submits to be 
taxed? Absolutely none. He might 
as lief fling his dollars into the sea. 
None of the money he pays out ever re- 


turns to him in any shape or form. It 
either goes into the pockets of the Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, “Generals” and 
“Captains” at Monrovia, or serves to 
purchase modern rifles and ammunition 
and canister to be used against himself. 
The Kru-boy is not an angel, but it may 
be asserted without fear of contradic- 
tion that he is a far more useful mem- 
ber of society than the Liberian, and in- 
valuable for the commercial develop- 
ment of the country upon which the 
latter is merely a parasite. We hear a 
good deal about the difficulties of the 
Liberians. It is time civilization con- 
sidered the grievances of the Krus. 

If affairs on the coast are eminently 
unsatisfactory, in the hinterland, which 
contains many fine tribes, they are 
chaotic. With open roads, proper po- 
licing, and confidence the trade of this 
part of Western Africa, which is very 
rich in natural resources, would rapidly 
zrow to large proportions. But there 
is no policing, there is no confidence, 
and the trade routes are unsafe for n:- 
tive merchants. President Barclay 
does his best and delivers admirable ad- 
dresses before the Legislature. Indeed 
he is not over-popular because he in- 
clines to reform, and reform in the eyes 
of the Monrovia politicians involves the 
suspicion of “selling the country to 
foreigners.” But it is all talk, any 
way. Itisall unreal. The President 
stands alone. He has no men. The 
present generation is far more reac- 
tionary than the last. Moreover, the 
Liberians proper are dying out. They 
have few children and they suffer from 
the climate almost as greatly as do the 
Europeans. The “Majesty of our 
laws” not only oppresses the Coast 
tribes and is inoperative in the interior 
except through the agency of some pu- 
nitive raid not infrequently beaten 
back with loss, but it prevents ‘together 
with the lack of funds) the appointment 
of efficient European administrators. 
All the average Liberian official and pol- 
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itician cares about is to indulge in fu- 
tile political and religious discussions, 
to give vent to grandiloquent oratorical 
periods about the sacredness of inde- 
pendence and the redemption of the Af- 
rican race towards which he, appar- 
ently, imagines himself to be contribut- 
ing, maintaining the while his perqui- 
sites in the shape of taxes upon the la- 
bor and trade of the aboriginal popula- 
tion which provide him with a living. 
He is to be pitied rather than censured, 
for his overweening conceit and pom- 
pous ineptitude are largely the outcome 
of the fatuity with which he has been 
treated by the Powers. 
What, then, is the 
América, acting alone, or if England, 
France and Germany acting with her, 
can only be persuaded to treat the ques- 
tion of the Liberians as distinct 
question, and the future of the aborig- 
inal population as another distinct 
question, the outlook may become 
promising for the inhabitants of this 
much mismanaged and neglected re- 
gion. From that point of view the ar- 
rangements which the Powers may ar- 
rive at between themselves is of second- 
ary importance, and if professions 
count for anything the native problem 
should be the dominant issue in their 
eyes. The plan which obviously recom- 
mends itself must involve in the first 
place a frank recognition, made easier 
by the increase in anthropological 
knowledge, of the incontestable truth: 
viz, that the policy of the last half-cen- 
tury has broken down simply because 
it is essentially unworkable, the evolu- 
tion of an African State out of Euro- 
pean institutions imitated by mulattoes 
on African soil being utterly fantastic 
and impracticable. That recognition 
would serve as a for setting 
aside a portion of the country amply 
sufficient to provide on the most gener- 
ous lines for the needs of, say, 70.000 
Liberians, having a seaboard of twenty- 
This area could be called 
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the “Liberian Reserve.” Within it the 
American blacks, and others that cared 
to join them from the States, could per- 
petuate, if they so desired, all the para- 
phernalia of a Republican Government, 
and rule themselves in their own way. 
They should be given security of tenure 
under international agreement, subject 
only to fair arrangements with the abo- 
Upon the 
nat- 


riginal owners of the soil. 
United States Government 
urally devolve the duty of making itself 
responsible for the protection of the 
Liberians and for the maintenance of 
just relations between them and their 
aboriginal neighbors inside the Reserve. 
That Government would guarantee to 
the settlement a certain revenue for a 
period of years, to be expended in road 
construction, irrigation, agricultural im- 
material elements, in 
to make the 
It would ap- 


would 


plements—all 
short, calculated 
munity self-supporting. 
point a carefully selected White admin- 
istrator, an official acquainted with the 
idiosyncrasies of the American negro, 
assisted by a couple of trained experts 
in tropical agriculture. Thus the Li- 
berians would be thoroughly well pro- 
vided for, and if they lost something 
of their pride they would gain in self- 
respect. Generously and paternally as- 
sisted, they would nevertheless have 
it clearly brought home to them that iu 
future they must themselves labor for 
their sustenance and work out their 
own salvation. Any Liberians wishing 
to establish themselves as merchants or 
planters outside the Reserve would, of 
course, be at liberty to do so. The 
limits of the Reserve and its geographi- 
cal position would be determined by a 
appointed by the four 


com- 


Commission 
Powers. 
The Reserve excluded, the territory 
now known as “Liberia” would be di 
vided among the Powers and governed 
as a Protectorate in the ordinary man- 
ner, indeed, the United States 
were themselves disposed to tuke over 


unless, 
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the whole. It is improbable that such 
a proposal would meet with serious 
opposition by England, France or Ger- 
many, although it might not be exactly 
greeted with enthusiasm, provided that 
freedom of commerce were guaranteed, 
no differentia] tariffs set up, and no mo- 
nopoly in Kru-labor created. Many 
people outside official circles would cor- 
dially welcome the advent of the 
United States as an African Power. To 
the writer it would appeal as opening 
up the most interesting 
In the absence of any such professed 
desire on the part of the United States, 
the natural inheritors of the territory 
would be France and England, whose 
run parallel with it. 
France would extend her Ivory Coast 


possibilities. 


possessions 


and Western Sudan possessions to incor- 
porate a portion of it and England might 
be disposed—the authorities of Sierra 
Leone would favor the course—to take 
a further portion. Both Powers, how- 
ever, England espécially, would be wise 
in making it possible for Germany to 
participate on equal terms in the set- 
tlement, which would her the 
chance, if it proved attractive in her 
eyes, to found in this section of West- 
ern Africa another such small Protec- 
torate as Togo, which she governs so 
admirably, and the prosperity of whose 
inhabitants she has so materially in- 
creased. It would be an excellent 
chance for diplomatic amenities, thor- 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


give 
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oughly justified by Germany’s trade in- 
terests in the country, which should 
not be allowed to pass. The natural 
boundaries of the aboriginal tribes 
ought, of course, to be taken as far as 
possible into account in any arrange- 
ment for partition arrived at. 
E. D. Morel. 


article was 


message 


P.S.—Since the above 
written, the following cable 
has appeared in the Morning Post (May 
its invariably well-informed 
Washington, Mr. 


2) from 
correspondent at 
Maurice Low:— 


An explanation of the recent out- 
break in Liberia has been sent to the 
State Department by King Gyude, 
Chief of the Greebos. [One of the Kru 
tribes.—B. D. M.] 

These people have for many centu- 
ries lived in the neighborhood of Cape 
Palmas, on the West Coast of Africa. 
They revolted, King Gyude alleges, be- 
cause of the oppressive manner in 
which they have been treated by the 
Liberians, who, he declares, have en- 
slaved the Greebos, burned their homes, 
and killed their youths. 

As the object for which Liberia was 
colonized has not been realized, and as 
Liberian domination does not make for 
good government, Christianity, or civili- 
zation, King Gyude and his chiefs say 
they are constrained to offer their coun- 
try to some European Power, prefera- 
bly England, whose methods of colo- 
nization are less onerous. 





FROM DELIA IN THE COUNTRY TO CLEMENTINE 
IN TOWN. 


Lady Clementine Percival to her cousin 
Miss Delia Harding. 
422 Cadogan Square. 
Dearest Delia,—When are we to meet 
again? I believe it is over a year (time 
flies so) since we met and sympathized 
in mutual boredom at our relations, the 
Winchfields. I felt then that you had 


vowed a vow never to emerge from 
your burrow again, and, my dear, 1 
quite appreciated your’ sentiments. 


But, thank goodness, the world isn’t all 
Winchfields, though I believe it is diffi- 
cult to persuade you otherwise. Any- 
how, I insist upon seeing you, and my 
proposal is this: that I should come to 
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Field End for the day or night, if you 
could put me up, some time this month. 
It would be delicious to talk over old 
times, in a garden quietly. I am dead 
sick of London, and just pining to get 
away and be quiet and read. Have you 
seen Brunton’s Psychological Evil—so 
Yours lovingly, 
Clementine. 


eye-opening. 


From Delia to Clementine. 
Field End, Lickfold, Nr. Chelford. 

My dear Clem,—It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to see your handwriting. I 
haven't written to you, as I know that 
to people in London letters are a bur- 
den. They require answering, and 
most of you haven't the time. 

I should enjoy showing you Field 
End, though I don't really believe you 
would like it—still, even if you do not, 
we can fall back on roses and strawber- 
ries (1 forgot—it will be raspberries) 
and gossip above all things. Now, 
why stay in London if you are sick of 
it? I know Jack is a director of some- 
thing, but he is not forced to remain in 


town all the week, is he? Longlands 
must be looking beautiful just now, 
though, as you know, I hate a very 


large house. I see now there are such 
things as “Simple Life” cottages much 
patronized by a jaded aristocracy, or a 
gorged plutocracy, for week-ends! My 
brother Alistair and his wife have one 
at Sandwich—the most elaborate sim- 
plicity you can Sybil’s 
aprons alone cost what most people’s 
gowns do. They live on _ perfectly 
cooked porridge, chickens, and gallons 
of cream. It would be curious to 
know what these little trips 
good deal more than the rent of a 
workman's cottage for a year. But, 
joking apart, do come and give this a 
trial for a night. I think it is simple. 
I have two servants, a man and wife, 
living on the premises. There is no 
proper road to the house, which is a 
great joy to me, as my greatest bug- 


conceive. 


cost—a 
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bear, the motor, cannot approach within 
half a mile! We fetch our own letters, 
us the Post Office is two miles away. 
It is sometimes difficult to obtain lux- 
uries at a moment’s notice, so we have 
to do without. No, I haven't read (I 
can’t spell it!). I read very little in the 


summer. Your affectionate Delia. 
Clementine to Delia. 
Dearest Delia,—I see you are as 


naughty as ever, and you do not appear 
a bit delighted at the prospect of see- 
ing me at Field End! But I shall come 
nevertheless, because I don’t think it 
good for you to run away and hide 
yourself completely. I know myself, 
when I have been at Longlands a week 
or so alone, I feel I don’t want a soul, 
but I am conscious that it is a wrong 
feeling, so I always conquer it and in- 
vite some friends. You see it’s all very 
well, but man is a gregarious animal, 
isn’t he, dear? It’s not natural to be 
alone; and one owes a duty to society 
too. If we all did what we liked best. 
the world would be a very odd place to 
live in. It’s true, Jack isn’t forced to 
be in London every day, but you know 
the way one gets crowded out with en- 
gagements before one knows where one 
is; week-ends, too, do cut up the week 
and make it shorter. Besides, I do 
think it is most important for Jack that 
he should go about and meet clever in- 
teresting people. You see, his poor 
Uncle Whitby can’t live very long (you 
know, it’s D.T.; so terribly sad). Well, 
then, I want Jack to take up politics, 
and as there are so few Liberal Lords 
he’ll be sure to get on. We met the 
Prime Minister at dinner last week, and 
the new Cabinet Minister, Robert 
Wharton, dined with us on Wednesday. 
He is most brilliant; married to an im- 
possible woman, they say; but he goes 
everywhere without her, so it is of no 
consequence. I believe you think so- 
ciety is all frivolous; that point of 
view is quite out of date; it is not, 
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especially nowadays. I should like you 
to meet some of our friends, and I 
know you would be impressed by their 
cleverness and ability. Society has 
very much changed in the last few 
years. The Duchess of Westbury was 
in floods over that industrial play, 
Work, aud wanted the Duke to raise 
his miners’ wages. but of course he 
couldn't. I myself am tremendously 
keen about sweating, against it, I 
mean, and I am giving an entertain- 
ment at my house for the cause, which 
is really keeping me very busy. Dear- 
est, I cannot help wishing you saw a 
few more people. I am so afraid of 
your growing morbid. But we must 
discuss all this when we meet, so “au 
revoir.” Will you have me after the 
20th? How I love the country in sum- 
mer; but what do you do if you don’t 
read? I should be interested to know. 
Yours lovingly, Clementine. 


Delia to Clementine. 

Dear Clem,—First and foremost, I 
want very much to see you, and any 
time after the 20th will suit me. 

Now do let us be honest. Doesn’t 
every one always do what they like 
best in the long run? The satisfaction 
that is given by feeling that you are 
making a sacrifice is only a form of 
self-indulgence, and far pleasanter than 
doing the thing you like with a feel- 
ing that you ought not to be doing it. 
It’s a perfect fallacy about forbidden 
fruit being the best—at least with edu- 
cated people. You cannot deny that 
you are leading the life that is most 
congenial to you, if at moments you 
want to escape into a cleaner purer 
air; the crowds and smells nowadays 
must at times get on the nerves of the 
most hardened Londoner. Then comes 
in the little edge of sacrifice which 
gives some color to the daily round. I 
know that I likewise am pursuing the 
life I prefer, having tried the other. 
You cannot do your best or be your 


best in surroundings that actually jar. 

I know I am of no use in towns: for 
ten years I tried to make my life there 
and failed. I too met Prime Ministers 
and so-called Olympians generally. 
But they did not make up for certain 
other deficiencies. Besides, I am a 
heretic about great men, and as I be 
lieve happiness to be far more equally 
distributed than people would have us 
believe, so with so-called greatness. 
Of course, we always misapply the 
term; we mean celebrated men, men 
who have arrived and achieved per- 
haps great things. As a girl, I was 
over-awed at the prospect of meeting a 
Cabinet Minister or a great general at 
luncheon. Now I know that you are 
practically certain to discover gaps in 
the minds of the greatest men. You 
will find you are their equal in knowl- 
edge on some subject and beyond it in 
another. I think it is rather comfort- 
ing on the whole—it equalizes, makes 
attainment possible to all, and pre- 
vents the humblest from feeling a 
worm. Can your Minister thatch a 
rick or bring calves into the world? My 
gardener can, so there you are! 

Now about my not seeing people and 
consequently getting morbid; that re- 
minds me of Alistair who, when I 
lived in London, used constantly to 
lament that I didn’t see anybody, or 
“go about.” Now perhaps if we had 
added up separately the people he and 
i had met during the week, there might 
have been a slight advantage in num- 
bers on his side. But my people 
didn’t count, they were not the right 
people—that special privileged, small 
handful of beings known as “Society.” 
He couldn’t persuade me that they were 
prettier, cleverer, or better than other 
people outside his world, and he re- 
garded me as merely perverse, and later 
on almost fit for a lunatic asylum, when 
I threw away the great opportunity! 

I am not going to argue in favor of 
solitude, though I could write you 
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pages on its charms. I could almost 
break into poetry on it. No, I'll spare 
you, Clementine! I do have intervals 
of solitude and I think every one should 
have the capacity of possessing their 
soul in peace in the enjoyment of such 
intervals. But I see human beings, 
creatures on two legs who wear clothes 
aud talk much as you or I, so I shan’t 
get morbid, shall I? They are not 
clever and neither are they smart, nor 
amusing in the sense that society peo- 
ple are amusing. Oh! if you knew 
how provoked I got with that word 
clever. Is he or she “clever” or 
“amusing,” and if they were neither, 
there was an end of them. Of course 
most people thought me a carper and 
a hypocrite for the attitude .I took 
about society. I threw it over (or it 
may have thrown me over) because I 
honestly thought its members empty 
and vulgar under much superficial 
show of brilliance. Their jargon was 
to me worse than the cockney of the 
street. There was a deplorable same- 
ness about them, about the way they 
turned their sentences, the words they 
used, their clothes, and that artificial 
ease of manner that nothing can up- 
set. No doubt underneath it all they 
were different one from another, but 
you mustn’t appear to be different; 
there’s the rub! I then proceeded to 
believe that a woman who dressed 
badly or rather “artistically” in green 
or yellow tussore with an imitation 
Panama hat must necessarily be the 
sort of individual I was looking for, 
and the dirty, dictatorial man who 
never listened to anything but his own 
voice or believed in anything but his 
own cranks, condemning all and sundry 
as frivolous and beneath contempt— 
the last word in intellect and advanced 
thought. After a short period of these, 
I almost fell back into the arms of 
my old friends. But I think now I am 
satisfied. The people I like live in 
the country mostly and may be of any 


class. They like gardens and chil- 
dren, and the simple everyday things 
of life. 

They read, some of them, for the sake 
of knowing, not for the sake of saying 
they know—they talk about things that 
interest them, not as so many of your 
people do, about things they think 
ought to interest them, above all they 
are natural, which comprehends, I 
think, most things if you are of an 
amiable disposition. The days of these 
people are not “crowded out.” They 
are not overrun by acquaintances, and 
in consequence are always pleased to 
see their friends. You-don’t really 
think that individually people are at 
their best in London? Think of Mary 
Muncaster; she can be charming in the 
country; but in London she is much too 
tired to be kind. The pleasures of my 
neighbors are such simple ones that 
they remain fresh in mind and keen 
about everything. The hunting for 
mushrooms in early September, a hor- 
ticultural show, a picnic on the Downs, 
the picking of fruit and the making of 
jam—I suppose this appears to you 
ridiculous, almost childish, and yet are 
not the finest people children at heart? 
I am persuaded that to sit and gaze at 
delphiniums in June is a greater good 
than dining out in the most agreeable 
company, or even to listening to some 
great singer at Covent Garden. You 
see the delphinium gazing entails no 
reaction. None of these quiet country 
pleasures do. But the conditions of 
intercourse in London seem to be to 
preclude a calm and sane enjoyment of 
things. There is too much of every- 
thing. Too many friends, too much 
money, superfluous clothes, knick- 
knacks, motor cars, food, wine, and I 
know not what, in fact, a general] lack 
of restraint, and a pervading atmos- 
phere of upreality and excitement which 
must inevitably be followed by an en- 
ervating reaction. Then, in order to 
whet the jaded appetite for pleasure, 
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more extreme and irrational forms of 
amusement have to be sought for. 
There is no end to it. You know as 
well as I do that if you are feeling at 
all melancholy or out of sorts society 
has no place for you. Can you hon- 
estly tell me that after a day spent in 
continual social intercourse, you don’t 
feel as you get into bed at night or 
upon getting up in the morning, a feel- 
ing of deep depression; and a sense 
of the triviality and futility of it all: I 
always did. The reaction with me 
would set in even before that; partly 
physical, I allow. Sometimes in the 
middle of a frivolous play or party, 
when I felt I suddenly saw people as 
God saw them and all the hideous pa- 
theticness of it all. I got into a habit 
too, which I abhor, of agreeing with 
what I didn’t believe in, partly in or- 
der not to discuss matters with peo- 
ple who were not sympathetic, and 
partly to be agreeable to those I wanted 
to please. Then I would laugh at my 
friends in company with those who live 
ou their reputation of being witty at 
the expense of others; I would gener- 
ally talk rot and feel hot when I looked 
back on it. I was racked with re- 
morse when I thought, so thought be- 
came impossible, and I believe you 
will find this a very common occur- 
rence. One of the most brilliant of 
your set told me “My thoughts bore 
me.” The truth is, in London we try 
to forget, and in the country to remem- 
ber. 

You will think all this very preachy 
How are the children— 
Your affec- 


—forgive me. 
my godchild especially. 
tionate, Delia. 


From Clementine to Delia. 
Dearest Delia,—Your letter was very 
interesting, and of course some of the 
things you say are true, but I repeat, 
a good many of your views are quite 


vieur jeu. I cannot see because you 


happen not to care for going about and 








doing the sort of things London people 
do that it should necessarily be harm- 
ful. If people enjoy going to balls and 
parties, that is in itself a very good 
reason why there should be balls and 
parties, of course in moderation. Be- 
sides, what would happen to trade if 
we all sat at home! When I think of 
my own day, it doesn't seem to me so 
very demoralizing and wicked! If it 
won't bore you I will give you a short 
résumé and you shall judge for your- 
self. 

We breakfast at 9.30, unless I have 
been up very late the night before, 
when I have it in my room and get a 
lot of letters finished; then one must 
see the cook and the children, and once 
a week I go to Camden Town; it takes 
quite twenty minutes in the Daimler: 
and then for an hour I visit all sorts 
of strange people. Of course it’s 
deeply interesting to get some insight 
into the sort of lives these people lead, 
though sometimes it is very trying. I 
want to make some of the women see 
that if they weuld only keep their 
houses cleaner they would have so 
much more self-respect. Poor things, 
their husbands spend so much on drink; 
they would be quite well off if it were 
not for that. Well, to go on with my 
day, we have luncheon at two, and 
usually people drop in—the afternoon 
is consequently rather short. We have 
had a lecture once a week at Lady 
Samuelson’s—a very clever Jewess— 
this summer, on the French Symbolists, 
and so far I haven't missed one: tea 
sometimes out, more often at home. 
People generally come, and then there 
are the children, or I should read till 
dinner-time: one does get very little 
time for that. Iam afraid we usually 
dine out, but not frivolous or stupid 
dinners—occasionally duty ones of 
course, but there is surely no harm in 
exchanging ideas with intelligent peo- 
ple. One is sometimes depressed, but 
you wouldn’t be human if you weren't, 
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and one can’t eat one’s cake and have 
it, and would you say better not have 
the cake at all? I allow one does a lit- 
tle too much, and consequently J get 
tired and cross sometimes. But when 
you talk about perjuring yourself in so- 
ciety, my dear Delia, you are tiresome. 
You cannot carry on a really amusing 
conversation without a certain amount 
of facon de parler, and that is one of the 
trying things about country people— 
they are so impossibly literal. They 
don’t understand poor me a bit! As 
Robert Wharton says, you have to 
translate yourself to them, and that is 
so tiring. I often don’t mean what I 
say; am I a sinner if I don’t? It is 
absurd always to be taken au pied de la 
lettre. One really must take life as it 
comes, and do not please say those hor- 
rible things about seeing people at par- 
ties as they are, or I shall really think 
you are getting morbid. I don’t be- 
lieve if you were not alone you would 
think of these things. If you did think 
of them in London, it was probably be- 
cause you didn’t go out enough. You 
must be in the swim to enjoy it—if not, 
you criticize; with a lot of people it’s 
sour grapes. You must forgive my 
saying, but living in the country does 
tend to make people narrow; you don’t 
rub shoulders enough with different 
sorts of people. After all, the greatest 
people have lived in towns—unless you 
are thinking of poets. I know they 
are supposed to be inspired only by na- 
ture! I shall have to think you enjoy 
being a swan amongst a lot of geese if 
you persist in glorifying the country 
neighbor. My dear, you know they are 
impossible. There is a Mrs. Warren 
living near Longlands, whom I had to 
call on as she married some relation of 
Jack’s, who had never heard of Ber- 
nard Shaw or Burne-Jones! After all, 
you can’t talk about nothing but black- 
berry jam. I do like people with some 
intellect, however small. Now I want 
to know what good you do by living in 


the country alone. For all I know you 
may visit the poor people all day, and 
then I should quite understand your 
feeling superior to poor wicked me, who 
only visits them once a week. I know 
you garden a lot, but that is to you 
what going to an amusing dinner is to 
me. It’s your form of pleasure. One 
thing seems to be as good as another. 
We haven’t all the same tastes. Every- 
body couldn’t appreciate your sort of 
life, as so many people like to be ac- 
tive and busy about something—not al- 
ways amusement,.and one can’t always 
blame them for this. Well, I haven't 
written such a long letter since my 
teens, and I’ve kept Mrs. Cator waiting 
in the drawing-room ten minutes while 
I finished it. No, but really, Delia, I 
am positive monotony is not good for 
any one, and you cannot deny that 
country life is monotonous. It would 
do you good and me good if you ran up 
here occasionally and stopped with us 
for a night or two. You might just see 
one of the serious repertoire plays and 
look up some friends. Do think of it, 
and you'll appreciate the country much 
more if you have a few days in town. 
I won't ask you to leave the garden in 
summer, but in the winter you can’t 
find a really good excuse.—Yours lovy- 
ingly, Clementine. 

P.S.—By the bye, the Darlingtons, I 
find are neighbors of yours. Do look 
them up later. She's quite fascinat- 
ing. 


From Delia to Clementine. 

My dear Clem,—I am afraid in my 
last letter to you I must have appeared 
complacent and condemnatory, or you 
wouldn't have asked me in yours this 
terrible question—“What good do you 
do?” But you must remember you 
first challenged my way of life, and 
continue to challenge it. I naturally 
retort @ qui le dites vous in the true 
feminine personal manner. Let me 
then hastily assure you that I do no 
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good actively or consciously. I don't 
visit the poor every day; I don't cul- 
tivate my mind as much as you would 
have me do. _ I haven't a husband and 
children to work for, and you may well 
ask what do I do. It is difficult to 
answer you satisfactorily. I expect 
you think I am a loafer, and lead a sort 
of dolce far niente existence, without 
thinking of to-morrow or even chang- 
ing my gown for dinner. Well, there’s 
method in my pottering. It’s the rou- 
tine of my day that I love—I impose 
rules and regulations on myself that 
cannot be broken. I am very busy—you 
would say—about nothing, but then I 
think many of my friends in London 
are even busier—about nothing. I re- 
fuse to ask myself the question, 
“Where does this gardening lead to? 
What is the outcome of it all?” And 
yet you think I am morbid. In the 
summer what do I do? The day is not 
long enough, though the sun rises at 
five and sets at eight. Roses that have 
blown and seed-pods must be cut off to 
prolong their flowering period—water- 
ing early in the morning or evening— 
weeding always, and picking fruit—at- 
tending to bees and animals: it all 
takes time. Then an hour or so merely 
of contemplation. Are you shocked? 
I drink in to the full all the beauty that 
surrounds me, and I like to think that 
I absorb for the winter. Those spring 
and summer days, and golden autumn 
ones, are never lost to me. I enjoy 
them as much in retrospect on a win- 
ter’s day, as I sit over a wood fire with 
a garden catalogue on my knee, dream- 
ing of what will be, and living over 
again special days and hours that, 
though past, still “vibrate in the mem- 
ory.”’ All these joys solitude can give. 
And I like to think, though this sounds 
fatuous, that if you are always absorb- 
ing beauty, you may to a certain ex- 
tent radiate it, like some substances we 
know of. Don’t you think that by be- 
ing at peace with yourself and the 
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world generally, you may be of greater 
use than somebody doing active work, 
but in continual war with everything 
as I was—struggling always vainly to 
overcome repugnances, and, on the 
principle that that which is nasty is 
good for you, sticking to it. Some 
people I know thought me rather cow- 
ardly to run away, but then they didn’t 
realize the number of years I fought 
with myself against running away; but 
in the end I could conscientiously say 
that I had no obligations strong enough 
to hold me, so away I came. That is 
three years ago, and I have no inten- 
tion of repenting. 

When you say my life is not for 
every one, I assent, alas, that is so! 
People are born, especially nowadays, 
restless, also energetic in many worthy 
ways, and their energies must be em- 
ployed. The contemplative life woulda 
be impossible for them, though a con- 
templative life and a country life are 
not synonymous. I allow, too, that if 
you still enjoy balls and parties and see- 
ing a great many people, the harm is 
much less; keenness about anything is a 
good in itself. But how often is this 
not the case. Frequently, as you know, 
society is pursued as an arduous pro- 
fession, from a sense that you must be 
everywhere and be seen everywhere (I 
believe the nightmare of dropping out 
to be a terrible one), or to pass the time 
that would otherwise hang heavily on 
your hands. When I see these anx- 
ious-looking people struggling in the 
chaos to keep up appearances, to be in 
two places at once, to outshine their 
neighbors in beauty, clothes, or intel- 
lect, I do feel a desperate longing to 
urge them to cease their troubling, and 
turn elsewhere for contentment, as they 
surely will never find it there. 

Then you fear, dear Clem, that I 
don’t see enough “different sorts” of 
people. You imply that one can only 
know the world by going round it. 
Now, I have seldom met people more 
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curiously ignorant of the countries 


they have visited than sailors and dip- 
lomats, and I am inclined to believe 
that the reflective countryman, from his 
quiet corner of the earth, may have a 
fuller understanding of his fellow 
creatures, and a more profound insight 
into life generally, than your friend the 
Londoner who “rubs shoulders” with 
twenty or thirty different sorts of peo- 
He doesn’t do much 
shoulders,” and _ his 


ple in a day. 
more than “rub 
outlook is not broadened by the pro- 
cess. Do you believe that enlargement 
of mind is the necessary concomitant 
of seeing a lot of people? 

I feel that life in towns can never be 
spacious enough for the development I 
Whether it be the poorer 
stifled 


want to see. 
class, actually and 
and stunted for want of room, or the 
professional class, always hurried and 


physically 


anxious, spending their lives in tubes 
and “buses, doing some dreary routine 
work that dulls all originality or imag- 
ination out of them, absolutely starved 
for beauty and yet completely resigned; 
and then the upper class, morally stifled 
by the crowded artificial idle lives they 
lead. It’s like a world of badly for- 
ested trees—they none of them grow 
to their full capacity. I have seen peo- 
ple transplanted frdm the town to the 
in a wonderful way 
of town 


country recover 
from this sort 
protest, too, against the loss of all the 
elemental qualities in the town-bred 
being, and the acquiring of artificial 
ones. London is mass of 
trouble-saving appliances, but here in 
the country we are exactly as we were 
perhaps a hundred years ago. I very 
seldom ask my friends down, ac- 
count of their hypersensitiveness to 
what they consider discomfort. There 
are some who welcome the change of 
who think it for a 
time amusing. But most of them are 
poltroons. They fear the sun and the 
wind, the dew is spoken of as some in- 
XLvir. 2490 


sickness. I 
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atmosphere, and 
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sidious danger, my stone floors terrify- 
ing, my beautiful drinking-water from 
a spring in the copse, pure as crystal 
and golden as the apples of Hesperides, 
they fear as germinous, and send for 
bottles of Malvern water by the next 
post! Sometimes the spirit of the pros- 
elytizer comes to me, and I feel I must 
at any cost make people realize what 
they miss and misunderstand. At mo- 
ments these poor, deluded beings ap- 
to incredible—mad. 
Those I 
a town or country life. 
standing 


me almost 


mean who have the choice of 


pear 


It may be at 


some peaceful time, in my 
meadow, as the sun disappears behind 
the western hills, 


sky, and the cows luminous in the af 


leaving a primrose 


ter-cglow become strangely visible 
ugainst the heavy elm-trees: no sound 
but of their munching, and perhaps the 
cry of a bird in the copse. It is inef- 
Then a curious revulsion 
Court Road 


perhaps of 


fable peace. 
of thought 
will 


to Tottenham 


sweep across me, or 
consid 
brilliant 


house, 


London under what might be 
the 


dinner-party 


conditions—a 
beautiful 


ered best 
in a 
where you are almost drugged by the 
smell of Bond Street roses on the din- 
ner-table, and a band discourses tact- 
fully in the but not loud 
enough to drown the alternately pro- 
found and witty remarks of the new 
Cabinet Minister who happens to be 
your neighbor at dinner; and even thus, 


distance, 


I say, “Is it possible?” 

You, are very dear to ask me to come 
to you in the winter time. Ah! Clem- 
entine, you don’t really love the coun- 
try if you love it only in summer. It 
is as if you loved your friend only in 
her best gown. To me the country in 
winter is more beautiful, more peaceful 
and more intimate; there is a restraint 


about it which never tires, and the 
forms it reveals in leafless trees and 
the color in trunks and underwood is 
infinitely more lovely and suggestive 


than the profusion of summer. But it 
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is because people do not know this win- 
ter country that they speak of it as im- 
pessible. You see only muddy lanes, 
brown hedges and leafless trees, often 
a gray sky, and you inquire no fur- 
ther. I like the mud and general tem- 
pestuousness, and the effort that is 
called forth to meet it. I am afraid I 
am demoralized by going up even for 
a few days to London; when I get back, 
after the first joy of the contrast, I 
feel weary and perhaps a little bored. 
My serenity has left me for the time 
being and I can no longer sit and throw 
stones in the pond. But perhaps I 
will come up one day just to see the 
children. As to monotony, if you live 
very close to nature, there can be no 
such thing. Man made monotony, as 
I fancy you sometimes realize. Why, 
the monotony of the lives of such peo- 
ple as the poor Winchfields hurts one 
to think of: the London season, with 
country house-parties every Saturday 
to Monday; Ascot, a foreign watering- 
place; Scotland, shooting-parties; the 
Riviera or Egypt; and then they begin 
all over again. 

No, I haven’t met the Darlingtons— 
I don’t fancy they are here much. You 
speak of them as neighbors—but that is 
your motor-car mind; to my donkey- 
cart mind, fourteen miles might just as 
well be France! The Darlingtons are 
very much “the county.” and I don’t 
see much of that. I happen to live in a 
house that is not called on! You 
amused me about your Mrs. Warren. 
How refreshing she must be. I should 
like to know her. How is it you are 
not satiated by persons whg discuss 
Bernard Shaw? I regret to say he has 
pierced here, so surely with you he 
must be almost “vieur jeu.” I cling to 
the thought of my country friends as 
one clings to late summer days, because 
one knows they are passing and that 
modern conditions, rapid transit by mo- 
tor-cars, the possibility of getting to 
the bottom of everything and the other 


end of nowhere, must eventually de- 
stroy the type. I do not consider my 
society perfect. Perhaps it is a little 
narrow—that is its strength. There 
are small-minded old maids, who inter- 
est themselves in church matters and 
agitate to remove the more broad 
minded from their cures, also inter- 
lopers in the shape of sham feudal la- 
dies, and hypocritical and complacent 
country gentlemen of the Tory persua- 
sion. But on the whole my neighbors 
are sane and restful—some of them 
very simple and single-minded, and be- 
cause the real person is always inter- 
esting these people always interest me. 
But beyond all, the children of the 
country are the greatest object-lesson. 
Compared to the children brought up 
in towns they are of a different tribe; 
their perfect simplicity, self-reliance 
and keen, unspoilt interest in every- 
thing, from the first primrose bud to a 
tea-party at the Vicarage, is the great- 
est joy to see. 

I do not agree with the statement in 
your last letter, though it is often made, 
that “one thing is as good as another.” 
Gardening is my form of pleasure, but 
if you find in the occupation you love 
best something that requires a certain 
amount of patience, trouble and knowl- 
edge (it isn’t all pottering with a pair 
of scissors), that pursuit appears to me 
to have some intrinsic value. Perhaps 
we may be all on the hunt for pleasure, 
or at all events, we are animated by 
the natural desire for happiness, but 
there is a very great difference in the 
pleasures we pursue. London people, 
so many of them, put the said Pleasure 
with a big P in the forefront of their 
ideals. I know many people who wake 
up in the morning and ask themselves 
the question: “How are we going to 
amuse ourselves to-day?” and it de- 
feats its own end. In the country we 
take things much more as they come, 
knowing that the day will bring some- 
thing interesting or beautiful to light, 
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amongst perhaps some tiresome hap- 
penings from which even country peo- 
ple are not exempt. Since I have lived 
here, I feel certain that the less you 
depend on human beings for your happi- 
ness, the greater will be your peace of 
mind. I don’t mean that they should 
play no part in the scheme of life, but 
that it should be in juster proportion. 
To put your whole trust in them (as in 
Princes) is to create for yourself a 
restless and empty old age. 

Nature is so impersonal and yet so 
friendly that you cannot feel lonely. 
Compare being alone in a wood or on 
the downs with being alone in a crowd, 
and if you have ever had these expe- 
periences, I think you will understand 
what I mean. 

I was, as you know, filled with mis- 
givings about everything. Now life 
appears to me so much simpler and eas- 
ier to understand. I see things as they 
are. The supreme merit of country 
life is that it can give inward repose, 
which, after all, is what we all want, 
only we don’t know how to set about 
finding it. 

The week of the 20th is rather a gay 
one for me. On the 22nd I am taking 
my archzeological class to see a Priory 

The National Review. 


near here, and on the 23rd I have a 
small gathering of my charming neigh- 
bors in the garden, and we shall shoot 
with bows and arrows—nothing to do 
with the German Invasion, merely 
early Victorian!—Your affectionate 
Delia. 


Clementine to Delia. 
Dearest,—I will turn up if all's well 
on Friday. Talk about engagements, 
I shall not worry in future about your 
hermit’s existence! Would you rather 
I didn’t bring Pauline? I can do with- 
out her.—Yours lovingly, Clementine. 


Delia to Clementine. 

Dear Clem,—Don't bring a maid if 
she is a treasure, because she will give 
warning after a night spent here—a 
self-respecting servant would regard 
our way of life as “not fit.” I shail 
expect you by the 3 o’clock.—Yours, 

Delia. 


Telegram. Reply Paid. 
So sorry, forgot Court Concert, Fri- 
day. Can you have me Saturday for 
the day? Want bring Robert Wharton 


in his motor. Clementine. 
Reply. 
So sorry—Saturday impossible after 
all. Delia. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

At first it seemed to Silence that she 
was rich indeed. There was peace in 
the home and constant companionship. 
Those stormy clouds which had gath- 
ered over the Farm had melted away, 
and every apprehension slumbered. As 
for Nasshiter, helpless in the shackles 
his own deed had cast about him, he 
consumed his heart in vain envy and 
rage alone in his bleak house on Hauks 
Fell. 

When “Mester Whinnery” called on 
Trent days, as fine a figure. of a young 


and capable farmer as grudging looks 
could shrink from, Nasshiter was ob- 
sequious. But Silver’s stern brow 
would confront him with a memory of 
his deed, and the receipt having been 
written out by Nasshiter’s shaking 
hand, he would curtly turn on his heel 
and leave without word or salutation. 
When he had gone Nasshiter would bit- 
terly reflect that he had escaped from 
prosecution and prison only through 
the contemptuous clemency of those he 
had injured. 

After the marriage of Silver and Si- 
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lence, when Silver adopted the name 
of Whinnery for good, the man took 
to secret drinking, and in his cups 
would torment his mind and memory 
to find if any means remained by 
which he might still satisfy his 
vengeance. 

Amongst other causes for his envious 
regret was the renewed and added pros- 
perity in the Farm. 

Silver was stirred and mentally stim- 
ulated by those very changes in the in- 
dustrial and political world which had 
helped to crush the life and hope out of 
his adopted father. He took no impos- 
sible long-sighted view of an improving 
future, but kept the open mind of the 
travelled man. He had seen many 
things that differed essentially from 
the routine of work at the Farm; but 
the warm earth, he perceived, had room 
for different processes and differing 
opinions and manners, and the good 
sun shone over all; if change was com- 
ing he was young and could adapt him- 
self; more than that, he could find heart 
to trust and glean his chance from it. 
True, his education was limited, though 
it had been the best old Whinnery could 
give; but his intellectual gifts were con- 
siderable, and he was able to take ad- 
vantage of every help towards improv- 
ing and widening his farming knowl- 
edge that came in his way. 

As far as the Farm work went, Si- 
lence was his helpmate and auxiliary, 
while in his home-life she gave him a 
perfect setting for a laborious and en- 
ergetic existence. 

For a time Silence was content. It 
took weeks, even months, for the 
glamour of. this long-desired companion- 
ship—the old-accustomed uses folded 
sweetly, strangely, at the heart of the 
new—to fade away; but inevitably, in 
time, she began to awaken to her own 
relation to this amazing dream-like ex- 
istence, predominated over by the fig- 
Had Si- 


lence, for example, been an exacting 


ure of a beloved husband. 


woman, she might have found an object 
for jealousy in his work. But it had 
become to her an established habit to 
take the lower place at the table of life’s 
bounties; if her husband’s caresses 
were rare, and he, ever since the mar- 
riage, a graver, a more abstracted and 
preoccupied man than she had known, 
that, at first, did not too much afflict 
her. She, on her side, was feeling her 
way amidst the complexities and novel- 
ties of her situation. Never having 
regarded herself as the one beloved and 
worshipped woman, she could hardly 
aspire to the position. 

But by and by she remarked a change 
in Silver, a change that she instinc- 
tively felt had not its roots in the 
seven years of his sea-faring life. 
Those years had set a mark upon his 
face, his build, his carriage. The 
change she was beginning to note 
sprang from the heart's experience, 
from a realm in her husband’s life in 
which she had no part, but to which, 
as a wife, she, of all others, should have 
held the key. Measuring things by 
that gauge of reticence to which her 
father’s temperament had habituated 
her, she began to realize how notable a 
portion of Silver’s experience was be- 
yond the touch of her finger, isolated 
from her, a _ lonely triste domain 
wherein all the poetry and deeper feel- 
ings of his nature mournfully clung to- 
gether and breathed hushed thoughts 
one to another over a sad perpetual 
banquet of regret. 

She knew this by many small signs. 
The name of Nanna had fallen into a 
disuse as utter and complete as in the 
days of her father’s command. _ Silver 
would have explained this to himself, 
with reference to a fulfilment of his 
marriage vow of faithfulness. Silence 
knew better. Her love for him in- 
structed her in his love for that other. 
The name would not bear utterance 
from his tongue; the topic was too liv- 
ing for expression; it was hidden deep, 
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deep down, and in that depth was jeal- 
ously treasured. 

By and by it began to appear as 
though the presence of Nanna—in the 
thought of her—was perpetually with 
them. She flitted through the passages 
before them, passed through doors just 
as they two eatered, watched them 
from corners beyond their range of 
view, moved in the next chamber be- 
yond their sight. It was a heavy ob- 
session which each was conscious of in 
the other. 

In time Silence noticed a new thing. 
Silver was taking refuge from this 
haunting vision, not in his wife, but 
in his work. That hardened him a 
little; his preoccupation began uncon- 
sciously to exclude her. By the then 
law of the land, the whole of her prop- 
erty was now vested in him, and her 
position in the Farm was in very fact 
secondary. Not that such a thought 
in its naked ruthlessness passed his 
mind; he knew the Farm was his, but 
scrupulously regarded her as mistress. 
When the weight of the law, however, 
adjusts the aspect of a thing, the ordi- 
nary man is unconsciously prepossessed 
by that aspect. The law gave Silence’s 
property to him with her hand. He 
might waste it if he would. He 
dreamed of nothing but enhancing it. 
But this was not, as in the first weeks 
of his return and before his relation to 
Silence had been defined, for the sake 
of Silence, for the sake of bygone ties 
and gentle grateful reminders. It was 
for the sake of the work itself and a 
man’s ambition in achievement, and 
a man’s determination to succeed and 
to keep himself and family high and 
dry beyond the chances of ill-fortune. 
Absorbed in his own thoughts and de- 
signs, he less and less remembered to 
explain to Silence the processes by 
which he came to his conclusions, the 
discoveries he made through books and 
papers, or by inquiry amongst other 
farmers. It was not that he hid things 
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from her, it was simply that he forgot. 
He was never anything but kind; there 
were no slights. He had a quiet af- 
fection for her, and a reverence which 
showed in his bearing. He was scru- 
pulous to perform the duty of a hus- 
band as he had conceived it. But he 
was not and never had been her lover. 
Confidences did not flow naturally and 
spontaneously between them as the 
converse between two parts of one 
mind, and therefore, when ambition 
in his work settled upon him as a mo- 
tive, he continually forgot to impart the 
counsel of his heart to the woman he 
had married. 

Silence in her remotest thought would 
not allow herself to complain; she had 
Silver with her, and was not that 
enough? Nevertheless, there were mo- 
ments when her hands fell upon her 
knees in utter lassitude, when—the 
fight for Silver’s interests being over— 


’ the burden of life seemed suddenly and 


strangely beyond her carrying. This 
was because in the region of the affec- 
tions there was restraint, binding where 
there should have been expansion. 
And as the spring of the year follow- 
ing their marriage advanced, a restless- 
ness of mind and body overtook her, 
and she was unable to keep constantly 
at the routine of daily work. She 
wanted to roam over the hills or by the 
shore. And on Sunday afternoons she 
would leave Jinny Tiffin in command, 
and would steal away for two or three 
hours at a time. 

Sometimes on week-days, when her 
husband had the cart out, and particu- 
larly if he were driving Arinseat way, 
he would take her with him for a cer- 
tain distance, and she would get down 
where she chose afd begin her lonely 
ramble. 

“I ’st walk over the Knot and just 
drop down into the village,” she would 
say. 

There was a homely spot, a field, or 
rather a three-cornered patch of green 
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of no agricultural profit, which she 
leved. It was hedged about by high 
straggling hedges and on one side by 
a low wall; on the upper part—for it lay 
on a gentle ascent half-way down the 
Knot—was a thicket. Against the 
lower hedge was a right-of-way, but 
the passengers were few and scarcely 
interfered with the quiet. The field 
was entered by a gap in the wall, which 
was protected by a step and a little 
gate of wood that opened on iron hinges 
set into the stones. 

The ground of the patch was poor 
and scattered over with rocky débris, 
but time had softly covered this with 
a bright closely-woven carpet of short 
grass and trefoil, of the yellow pim- 
pernel and the lady’s finger, of wild 
thyme and the eyebright. Here and 
there were pleasant turfy_ tuffets 
whereon the wagtail or the lark loved 
to perch. And all about the green and 
fragrant, peaceful, sunlit spot, rabbits 
would sit and bask with brown rounded 
backs, and sensitive ears pink in the 
warm bright light. 

Silence loved the lonely companion- 
able place, and would gratefully turn 
from the wide glory of the Bay and 
mountains to this hedged-up patch, 
whose furthest limit was a thicket—so 
still and homely, so emerald green, was 
this spot, where the birds and conies 
were at peace, and where the smaller 
intimate thoughts of the heart found it 
easy to escape and rest in nature. She 
would creep up to the rise near the 
thicket, humbly hoping that the living 
things might stay and let her sit 
amongst them and watch their ways. 
Something in the field reminded her of 
love, of hearthside love and the home. 
She did not say it-to herself, but felt 
it so—felt that she was lonely in her 
life, and that if the birds and the rab- 
bits had stayed when she came and had 
understood her love for them, the lone- 
liness would be a little eased. When 
all the living things had flown or scut- 
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tled off through the hedge to the 
thicket, she would sit quiet, looking at 
the place where they had vanished, cer- 
tain that scores of innocent bright eyes 
watched her from the hiding-places, 
and waited for her to be gone, so that 
they might come again into the sun- 
shine and sit upon the fragrant tuffets 
of thyme and trefoil and lady’s-finger 
and pimpernel. Even thus, when left 
alone and deserted, she loved the close- 
clipping warm peace of the place, feel- 
ing it to be as a nursery when the 
day is done and the children are in 
bed. 

One warm afternoon—the morning 
had been cloudy, but the sky had 
cleared—she sat for some time in the 
little field, her thoughts flowing in a 
sunless stream through dim channels. 
She hoped nothing, expected nothing, 
her heart was almost too weary to carry 
wishes, or even the sense of loss. She 
knew she was very, very lonely, but 
even loneliness is lulled at times by 
quietude. Her thoughts went on and 
on, just softly murmuring and saying 
no plain word. She rose unwillingly 
at last to walk towards Arinseat shore, 
as far as the workshop of Rennie the 
boat-builder, and the few houses which 
formed the village. Silver would await 
her there, and there she found him and 
mounted the cart, and sat by him si- 
lently all the way home. 

“TI didna think it wad be sic a fine 
day as it makes,” said Silver as he 
helped her to her seat; “I thought it 
wad have thrown a shower or two.” 

“Aye. It has put us off wi’ a little,” 
was her reply. 

And beyond this there was no speech 
between them. Both were engrossed; 
Silver, in the thought of some impor- 
tant transaction that had passed be- 
tween him and the owner of the farm 
lying at the foot of Arinseat Tower; 
and Silence, in that thinking which is 
no more than a dreaming web of mel- 
ancholy. But when they reached the 
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Farm and her husband lifted her from 
the cart, she burst into a sudden gush 
of tears, and running from him into the 
house, sought Jinny Tiffin, into whose 
arms she cast herself in a storm of 
sobs. Silver's cheek had reddened with 
an inexplicable sense of guilt, and 
throwing the reins on the horse’s neck, 
he shouted for John and followed her 
anxiously. He found her in the 
kitchen; Jinny was holding her tenderly 
and smoothing her hair with her old 
work-worn hands. 

“What! Whist, lass, whist!” cried 
she. And in answer to Silver's alarmed 
questioning eyes, “It’s the mudder pas- 
sion ta’en her.” said she. 

In October, a year and three months 
after their marriage, the whole world 
was altered to Silver and Silence by the 
birth of a little son. 


CHAPTER XXIIL. 

After the birth of the little Silver, a 
couple of years of prosperity and peace 
passed over the Farm. Silence was 
the mother of a baby girl as well as of 
the sturdy-growing boy, and into her 
face had come content. The husband 
and wife had been drawn together by 
the minute ties of habit and associa- 
tion, and the stronger cords of common 
interests. ° Their children’s little hands 
held them, their boy, who ran from one 
to the other, calling “Daddy,” 
“Mammy”; their baby girl, whom Sil- 
ver would take from Silence’s arm to 
dandle in his own. If Silver looked 
into the face of his idolized son, the 
shadow of the mother’s might come 
into it, while the baby made him laugh 
by the quaint reproduction of Silence’s 
small fine-pointed nose and an old- 
world air as of established quietude. 
On Silence’s part she was ever seeking 
in the children for the features and the 
looks of their father. 

“He braids [resembles] o’ thee,” she 
would smilingly assure her husband; 
“only see the lile curls growing on his 


yed, same as thou hed when thou wast 
lile.” 

Mrs. Tiffin spoiled the children con- 
scientiously and habitually, softening 
her horse-like features and strenuous 
voice to something drolly akin to the 
dove-like and cooing. John, however, 
was the favorite with the boy. To be 
hoisted slowly from the ground to the 
immeasurable height of John’s head, 
was a fearsome joy to little Silver, 
taken at first in an open-mouthed 
tremor as his staring eyes travelled all 
the way up the corduroy breeches, the 
coarse open shirt and fierce shaggy 
throat, to find at last the mild bright 
eyes and floating gray locks, and to be 
planted shouting and laughing on the 
bent shoulders. 

Over the cradles of their children the 
husband and wife tasted happiness, and 
in this equable atmosphere of affec- 
tion, of quiet domesticities, the simple 
wayside nosegay of homely fragrance 
gathered as it came day by day, Si- 
lence’s nature thrived and expanded. If 
something was still missing, the pres- 
ence and clinging of the children made 
up for that. She had forgotten the 
nursery peace of the three-cornered 
patch, with its happy birds and conies, 
in sweet cares of her own. She was 
almost content. Yet, at times, the con- 
sciousness of those reserved portions of 
Silver’s nature to which she had not 
the clue sighed through her mind, mak- 
ing her feel as though some invisible 
guest sat upon her hearth, towards 
whom her hospitable intention did not 
reach, her gifts of sympathy and serv- 
ice failed. 

It is from these reserved portions of 
the nature that spring the great sur- 
prises of character, its heroisms and 
disasters. And at last came the inevi- 
table breaking of the peace. 

It was a gray misty day in spring. 
In the morning Silver announced that, 
the peat stocks being low, he must take 
the cart and replenish the store. 
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“Not to-day, surely,” cried Silence; 
“it ’s varra clashy [wet] weather, and 
so still with it. It makes for fog. 
What! Thou niver knows when the fog 
"ll catch thee.” 

“I reckon I ’st gang to-day. There’s 
nought mich doing. John’ll come wi’ 
me. We’st not be so long. I could 
find my way over sands at mid-neet, as 
thou knows. And they’ll brog the pas- 
sage, too, of a misty morn like this.” 

“Weel,” said Silence, with an anxious 
sigh, “I ’st be fain to see thee back, if 
gang thou mun.” 

To make the passage, Silver and 
John would take the cart and horse 
and drive to Blavik beyond Spor. Here 
the Bay narrowed considerably, and 
from here it was customary to pass 
“over sands” to the opposite coast, 
where lie the great peat-fields of Mel- 
mormire. 

On a fine bright day the expedition 
was no great matter, and not to be 
compared to the seven-mile crossing 
lower down the Bay, from Hestr Ness 
to Kalda’s Bank; this, at the best, was 
a risky undertaking, entered upon daily 
by the people of the district with 
guides and caravans, in the interest 
and necessities of commerce—a kind of 
magnificent adventure, comparable to 
the passage of Israel through the Red 
Sea. 

At Blavik one sets out alone in one’s 
eart and without a guide. Yet even at 
Blavik, folk had tasted of perilous ad- 
venture, ending, at times, fatally. And 
on misty days the passage, as at Hestr 
Ness, would be marked out’ with 
branches by some responsible person 
after the ebb of the tide. 

Such they found was the case to-day. 
When they came to the shore, though 
a belt of mist surrounded the hills, the 
Bay was tolerably clear and the “brogs” 
plainly to be seen. But it was dull 
and wet, with a fine-falling rain and 
gray skies. 


“Tt ll be all reet,” said Silver, glane- 


ing over the Bay; “we ‘st gang.” 

“I godlin, mester,” cried John, 
“there’s storm wrapped up in the still- 
ness, I ‘ll a-warnd ye! Freshets ‘ll 
come up and we ’st be cotched.” 

“Na, na,” said Silver, laughing. “I 
hear no sea-call. Thinks ta I dunnot 
know when it maks for storm or not? 
We’st hev no storm, I tell thee.” 

“Weel, mester. I ’m a prepared 
mon. It’s in the day’s wark. I ’ll 
follow on, and the Lord be wi’ us. 
M’appen we ‘re nobbut seeking the 
kingdom. Here goes. And if we 
wakken up in Paradise, praise God for 
that.” 

And with a cheerful face, John set 
the nose of the horse towards the sands 
aud scrambled into the cart, while Sil- 
ver in easy confidence gathered up the 
reins and, with his fine face turning 
hither and thither and senses alert, 
watched and listened for the least hint 
of change. But the tide was still at 
the ebb, still drew noiselessly away. 
They drove over the sands and through 
the shallow waters of Kalda’s estuary, 
safely to the opposite shore. 

There was some little distance to 
traverse before they could reach the 
peat-fields, but the good horse’ took 
that part of the journey easily. 

“He goes varra merry,” said John 
contentedly, and glad to find himself on 
land. 

The way took them through great 
moss flats, where was the breeding- 
ground of the red-billed oyster-catcher. 
Flocks of that bird, with other gulls-— 
the great black-backed gull, and 
the black-headed gull—swirled and 
screamed above them as they went. 

The scene was desolate and myste- 
rious under the overhanging silvery 
grayness, the mist had washed the 
color and sparkle from land and sea, 
und lent to the long lines of the levels 
an interminable aspect of flatness and 
space, dimly hued. Even the wings 
and under-parts of the birds in flight 
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repeated the same toneless color, seem- 
ing as bits broken from the gray sheet 
and blown about in the windless air, 
their silver whiteness dappled here and 
there with a tarnish of black, some- 
thing of that tarnish being repeated in 
the landscape in tones of dull sodden 
green. Dominating this mysterious 
scene, whose ominous stillness the 
wheel of pinions alone changed to life, 
was the sullen pile of the mist-belted 
hill of Vedurbroo, whose head—a huge 
brooding presence from which no turn 
of the way permitted escape—hung 
over them with an overpowering sug- 
gestion of something age-long in fate 
and secrecy. 

A sense of this secrecy in things laid 
hold of the imaginative mind of Silver 
and kept him silent. John spoke only 
once. 

“In the day time He led them with 
a cloud,’” said he in his deep, dream- 
ing voice, “‘and all the night through 
with a light of fire. 

They came at last to that portion of 
the peat-fields where the greavers and 
gatherers were at work; and with the 
cries and the shouts of men, the spell 


oo. 


was broken. 

After the stillness and desolate wild- 
ness it was a busy scene, but the sense 
of overwhelming solitary grandeur 
held even here, the immensity of se 
and sky and mountain and of the long 
moss levels, mist-covered and remote, 
clasped itself round this small and hur- 
rying business as with something eter- 
nal and motionless. Several carrying 
carts and donkeys had already arrived, 
having come from a more northerly 
part of the county by land and along 
the bank of the Lyvennet; there were 
pack-horses also, belonging to some 
who lived on the other side of the river, 
and who had crossed by the pack-horse 
bridge. The greavers, with their 
steel-edged wooden spades, were at 
work cutting out brick after brick from 
the walls of peat; boys with broad- 


wheeled barrows wheeled the peats 
away and laid them out to dry. From 
the lines of the dried peats, the women 
gatherers carried piles to the carts, 
pack-horses, or donkeys, while the own- 
ers loaded up. Some half-dozen scat- 
tered onlookers—in chief, these were 
women and children—watched the 
scene, or waited about, on the chance 
of a lift on a peat-cart, for the trifling 
payment of a few pence. Of this 
group, a woman wearing a red cloak 
threw on the general dimness a note 
of the picturesque. 

But Silver took no heed of these per- 
sons; he went forward quickly to the 
gatherers and there hired a couple of 
women to carry for him, while Johu 
brought the cart into position and stood 
within to pack. Both men, dependent 
as they were upon the tide, knew the 
need for dispatch in the work, and as 
Silver took the peats from the women 
and tossed them to John, his eye 
moved, not without anxiety, about the 
landscape, over which the mist began 
to gather heavily. 

“We ’n plenty of time, John,” said 
he, “but we munnot lose any on ’t.” 

And the work went on steadily and 
fast. As the two were thus engrossed, 
one of the small group of lookers-on—it 
was the wearer of the red cloak—sep- 
arated herself from the rest and 
quietly approached the cart. Neither 
of the men observed her movement. 
She placed herself close to the cart, 
sheltering herself from John’s observa- 
tion against the side, and the growing 
stack of peats within. Her face was 
completely hidden by a coal-scuttle bon- 
net; the bonnet had a faded air of fash- 
ion and fineness, and the material of 
the cloak was rich and good theugh 
soiled and torn. 

“There,” said Silver at last. “That 
‘ll be all. Turn the cart whilst I pay. 
We should be going. But there's good 
time, lad,” he added cheerily. 

The cart was heaped full. John ana 
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Silver would sit when they crossed the 
Bay, as sometimes carters sit, one on 
each side of the foot-board lying across 
the shafts. They wore the high 
leathern boots of fishers to save their 
dangling legs a wetting. As soon as 
Silver’s back was turned, John leapt 
from the cart and went to the horse’s 
head; as he did so, the woman in the 
red cloak seized the opportunity to climb 
up the back wheel and upon the peats, 
where, unobserved, she settled herself 
down, making a hiding-place by mov- 
ing a few of them, and then re-piling 
them around her. John, meanwhile, 
turned the cart and set the horse’s head 
towards the return journey. And then 
Silver came up. 

“We mun travel o’ foot over t’ moss,” 
said he. 

Again the cart moved across the des- 
olate flats, and the sea-gulls wheeled 
and screamed afresh. But John no- 
ticed that he saw them now only in 
brief gleams, a bird or two at a time 
cutting the cloudy mists with pinion- 
strokes and vanishing again; the chorus 
of cries and calls was as full as before, 
but he could see nothing of the higher- 
flying birds. He remarked also that 
the head of the hill gloomed at them as 
an ominous black cloud floating over a 
sky of gray; the side and base of the 
pile being no longer visible. He pon- 
dered these things as he went, and as 
they neared the crossing-place (for this 
Silver searched the near ground in- 
tently and continuously) he threw his 
word over the horse’s back to his 
master, who tramped on the shore side. 

“The mists hev come up, mester,” 
said he. 

“Gin they han, I ’st keep my cheek 
to the reet quarter and drive by the 
wind.” 

“Mester, I feel no wind.” 

“Why, then, John, we ’st do as we 
can,” came the hearty cheerful answer. 

They set the horse to the sands, and 
as the creature’s hoofs left the moss 


and touched the channel, each mau 
sprang to his seat over the shafts, his 
legs swinging by the sides. But as 
John took his position he threw him- 
self back and stretched to look up to 
the stack, anxious lest it might have 
quivered with the shock of their spring. 
It was then he first caught sight of the 
red cloak and the scuttle bonnet. 

“Larelys!” cried he in great surprise. 
“We ’n getten more baggage than we 
bargained for. There’s a wench i’ a 
red cloak lying back-by amid t’ peats. 
When did she climb up, now? Should 
we turn back, mester?” 

Silver slackened the reins, and scram- 
bled to an upright position to get a 
sight of the intruder. The horse went 
on with his business, all the wise in- 
stinct of the brute pressing him to 
make what progress he could with the 
difficult journey. After a few sec- 
onds Silver slipped back to his seat. 

“Let her be,” said he. 

But his voice was hoarse and 
changed. John turned round inquir- 
ingly, to find that his master’s counte- 
nance had altered under some extreme 
agitation, the health and vitality being 
on a sudden dashed from it, while the 
cheek lying against the now almost im- 
penetrable fog was deadly pale; the 
brows, too, were knit together, and un- 
der them the eyes stared wildly into 
the fog. John saw these things as in 
some crazy vision of the brain, and 
then the fog stole the face from him, 
the last impression he kept being of 
that deathly cheek and of those staring 
eyes from which the vigilant sense 
seemed struck. 

At that a cold uncanny fear crept 
over his heart; it was bad to lose sight 
of his companion and to enter on that 
formidable journey in seeming isola- 
tion; but the memory of Silver’s face 
was worse than the isolation. He be 
came possessed of the idea that some- 
thing untoward and unlooked-for had 
occurred and that his master knew it. 
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He turned his head hither and thither, 
in an effort to judge what this might 
be, but found that he could see nothing 
- through the impalpable walls of dull 
white, save a faint tracing of the back 
of the horse up to the line of the neck., 

Moreover his master had ceased his 
companionable chat. Complete silence, 
an awful stillness of the atmosphere, 
wrapped the party; save for the slight 
muffled jolting of the cart, and the soft 
thud of the hoofs as they struck the 
sand, no sound could be distinguished. 
In this condition they came over the 
dry sands, the passage seeming to take 
interminable time; and, in this condi- 
tion, sightless, silent, John heard the 
horse strike the waters of the estuary 
at last. 

The mind of John, though untutored, 
was alive to the imagery of religion, 
and capable of an acute emotional real- 
ization of “man’s situation in the uni- 
verse.” And this fearful apprehen- 
sion of his smallness and helplessness 
amidst merciless forces, began to cower 
and shiver in his heart. If they should 
stray from the brogged passage, their 
peril would lie in the quicksands which, 
without swallowing them up, would 
hold the cart and horse until the tide 
rose above them; or again, if they es- 
eaped the shifting quicksands, they 
might wander blindly to and fro, round 
and round, to the same fatal termin- 
ation. But what of Silver? Of his 
master whose sea-skill was reckoned to 
be higher than others of like gift? Why 
did he not speak? All the time the 
splashing tread of the horse went on 
drawing them, as it seemed to John, 
moment by moment to death. 

The doubt in his mind gathered. 
How could his master tell whether they 
had kept to the brogged passage or not? 
For himself, he had an insistent con- 
viction that they had strayed from it. 
Stretching his leg down, he tried with 
his foot to catch the brush of the 
branches which ought to rise above the 
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shallow waters when the tide was low. 
He found no sign of them. 

They had missed the passage! Then 
occurred to his mind the scaring idea 
that Silver had ceased to drive. He 
pondered over the strange look he had 
detected before the fog covered his 
master’s face from sight, and pondered 
also his continued silence. He knew 
him to be still on the cart, but more 
than that, he did not know. Under 
ordinary circumstances, he was certain 
that Silver would have cheered him by 
hearty reassuring words thrown across 
the dividing whiteness; he might even 
have stretched a hand and touched him 
and so have lent him the heartening 
sense of companionship. None of 
these things had Silver done, and that 
scaring flash of an idea began to rise 
to terrible certainty—his master was 
not driving. Did this mean that sud- 
denly and incomprehensibly he had be- 
come bereft of his senses? He had 
heard of such things. And at this, 
through his vigorous manhood ran a 
disconcerting, uncontrollable tremble, a 
tumult of something primitive, a panic 
rising up to fury and born of the im- 
pulse of self-preservation. For a few 
seconds his hesitation lay only between 
raging doubt as to whether it would be 
best to snatch the reins from Silver’s 
hands, or to spring for his throat and 
hur] him from the cart. Already his 
huge arm was furtively moving, but be- 
fore he could determine his action ana 
add to the dangers of the position the 
horrors of a struggle between strong 
men on the swaying cart amidst that 
enshrouding whiteness, the angel in 
him, born of long meditation upon 
things spiritual and that make for 
peace, had risen up and stilled the 
storm. His arm dropped, the wild 
primitive impulse fell back to its place 
amidst dim abortive survivals, and, in- 
stead, the developed soul of the man 
reasserted itself. 

If death was near, thought he in his 
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simple religion, that meant the opening 
of the gate to the Kingdom. Should he 
fight for life when, in a moment, he 
might lie at the feet of his Lord? An 
awe, beyond the power of speech or 
prayer, mastered him. This en- 
shrouding mist itself was the gate; the 
mysterious sound of waters lapping at 
the wheels came from the river of 
death, over which the measured stroke 
of the horse’s steps drew them moment 
by moment nearer the Great Shore. His 
mind hung in peaceful suspense; and 
though the heart in his body beat low 
and thin in a small prisoning terror of 
its own, over all his nature brooded a 
victorious calm. 

Meanwhile, the woman in the red 
¢louk, terrified at the silence and her 


own isolation, had noiselessly crept 
from her position and lay along the 


top of the stack that she might hang 
her head over the edge and catch the 
men’s words should they speak. She 
had laid her fine faded bonnet 
the better to listen, and the thing be- 
gan slowly to slip from the peats and 
fell into the water. 

not to notice that, but 
strained her ears to catch the sound of 
a human voice, her features distorted 
the with and 
fright. But neither man spoke. John’s 
head the attitude of 
prayer; Silver's wide open eyes stared 
into the Wrapped each 
in isolation, the three were dragged on- 


aside 


She seemed 


while growing horror 


was bent in 


whiteness. 
ward by the measured steps of the in- 


visible the turn of the 
wheels. 


horse and 

Suddenly John jerked his head up. 
The water for some time had seemed to 
be higher than it should be; now it was 
lapping and sucking against the sides 
of the cart, and he felt his legs drag- 
ging in a strong silent tide; lastly, he 
perceived that the movements of the 
horse had changed. He listened in- 
tently for a few and then 
spoke. 


seconds 
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“Mester,” said he. 
swimming.” 

Silver’s staring eyes wakened as 
from some ill-omened dream. 

“God forgive me, John,” he sighed 

gout; “I hev missed the passage.” 

At that, from above them, broke out 
a wailing cry, a cry of frantic selfish 
fear, and no more than that—the fear 
of losing the warm, close thing called 
life. Both men—neither saw the other 
—winced with a curious shrinking 
movement, and Silver’s eyes had a des- 
perate look. 

“Mester”’—between 
wailing cry went 
where we are?” 

“Making for shore, Blavik side. I 


“The horse is 


the 
on—“do 


the 
ye know 


words 


know it by a coolness on my reet 
cheek. But we hey wandered. And 
the tide ’s crep up, John.” 

“Are ye driving?” 

“As I can.” There was a slight 


pause, and then again 
with seeming effort. 
set I lost myself for a 


he spoke, but 
“Just at the on- 
minute or two 
I doubt. And 
now the tide ’s crep up afore it’s due. 
That I could na reckon on.” 

“Mester?” 

“Aye, John?” 

“Lay the reins on the beast’s back 
and trusten to God.” 

Again there was a moment’s pause. 

“Aye. I ’st do that. The beast 
knows better nor me now.” 


and missed the passage, 


At that the wail of the woman above 
them rang out to a sudden scream and 
then as suddenly broke off. In her 
terror she had lost consciousness. Both 
men winced again. Silver laid the 
reins slack on his knee. 


“Howd thee still. Do nowt,” he 
whispered over to John. 
In remaining motionless was their 


only hope. The horse, with snorting 
breath and slow, strong strokes, went 
on; and the waters rose to the men’s 
knees. The was horrible 


thick, impenetrable, and worse 


whiteness 
now, 
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In the darkness the 


than darkness. 
eye, seeing nothing, fancies that it may 
penetrate to something beyond; but on 
this whiteness the open eye rested, see- 
ing it and experiencing the horrible, 
baffling sensation of sight without its 
power—of sight obscured and choked 


up by all that it could see. Neither 
did the impalpable curtain carry news 
by sound. They could hear nothing 
beyond the gurgle and flap of waters 
around them. A single ominous sound, 
a fatal whiteness, quenched the powers 
of hearing and sight, and enclosed the 
three human beings each in a ghostly 
solitariness. But the wise, faithful 
horse went on and on. Then sud- 
denly, from the silence of their strange 
prison, uprose the voice of John. 

“‘Oh thou of little faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?’” he murmured in 
gentle self-reproach. And then lent 
his tones to serener measure. “ He 
led them through the sea, as through 
a wilderness. At His rebuke 
the waters flee. Thou hast set them 
their bounds, which they shall not pass. 
. . «+ We found trouble and heavi- 
ness: we were even at death’s door. 

. « When they cried unto the Lord 
in their trouble, He delivered them out 
of their distresses.’ ”’ 

The voice of the invisible speaker 
died again. Again the silence and still- 
ness clung about them and the horse 
swam on. 


“John,” said Silver after a_ time, 
“we ‘re nearing some shore or anither. 
The waters are na so high. And it 
should be Blavik side too, by the coo)- 
ness of my reet cheek.” 

“*His mercies endure foriver,’ ’ mur- 
mured John. 

A little later they felt the motion of 
the horse change again; he shook his 
sides in the harness and blew the motls- 
ture from his nostrils and coughed, 
once more he was walking. 

“By the mass, mester!” cried John, 
in a ringing voice of joy, “I can see 
its ears.” 

And that was true. The fog was 
lifting a little. Their blinded eyes hung 
on the horse’s ears. And then points 
and lines beyond began to appear, 
blessed homely glimpses of the nearing 
shore through rents in the white cur- 
tain; the curtain itself began to break 
up into trailing fragments, and they 
could recognize the features of the 
landscape and knew to what portion of 
the shore they made. 

“Aye, the fog ‘s lifting,’ said Silver 
in a grim, quiet voice. “We ’st win 
to shore. And none too soon. There's 
a breeze on my cheek. And the tide’s 
coming quick.” 

Above them the woman on the stack 
still lay in a deep swoon. 

Emma Brooke. 


(To be continued.) 





MODERN JOURNALISM. ' 


One who is “not wholly in the busy 
world, nor quite beyond it,” may 
pause from the ceaseless turmoil of the 
present day to look at the achievements 
and portents of modern journalism, and 
even indulge in the obsolete practice of 
keeping an eye on his own English. 


*“Modern Journalism: a Guide for Begin- 
ners.’””’ By a London Editor. With a Preface 
by George R. Sim. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


The rank Philistinism and commercial- 
ism of latter-day writing, and the many 
evil flowers in an unweeded garden, 
seem at first sight so overwhelming as 
to preclude any ideas of advance in 
the mind of the idealist. Dignity, now 
said to be resident only in Arab horse- 
dealers, has long disappeared, and the 
result has probably been a gain in the 
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reduction of a pomposity which was 
largely meaningless, but always par- 
ticularly valuable to the journalist who 
had a certain space to fill. Vivid and 
plain writing is commoner than it was. 
You can say “no” instead of “fearing 
that any answer to the question must 
be couched in the negative.” The 
leading article is, in consequence, more 
readable, if anybody ever had time to 
read it, though no one could complain 
that diffuseness is a lost art. As in 
our haunts of popular entertainment 
choruses are repeated ad nauseam, so 
in the press anything of importance is 
apt to be repeated at least three times: 
otherwise the public might not grasp 
it. Paraphrase, necessitated by the 
rigors of our laws of libel and the in- 
creasing use of personalities, has made 
notable advances, and any journalist 
might at once amuse and help himself 
by collecting the verbal ingenuities 
which from time to time surmount diffi- 
cult topics. 

“Help himself’—the up-to-date and 
really useful sense of this phrase will 
occur to many knights of the pen as 
the first mystery of their craft. Ath- 
letes of logic they need not be, but the 
skilful practice of the ancient Pistol’s 
methods (“‘convey, the wise it call”) is 
essential. The modern man, says Bal- 
zac, does not steal handkerchiefs; he 
steals ideas. Nothing is more gratify- 
ing to the philosophic observer than to 
risk the introduction of new knowledge, 
a new idea, or a new crusade, and see 
it taken up by a gentleman who not 
only ignores his source of inspiration, 
but also gaily and loudly claims the 
credit of a pioneer. Conscience sel- 
dom makes a coward of the journalist, 
and in such cases the law gives but 
little hope to the expert of ¢laiming the 
right to the work of his own brains. 
And if the expert has been careful to 
say exactly what he thinks is justified, 
and no more, he may have the addi- 
tional gratification of seeing his pro- 
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nouncement in its more popular form 
distorted beyond verity or likelihood. 

For the journalist, to quote Balzac 
again, “all that is probable is true,” 
and the common gatherer of news 
stretches this licence to the utmost. If 
he hears, say, that T. Smith has com- 
mitted suicide in the City, he will call 
without delay at the home of the near- 
est T. Smith the “London Directory” 
suggests. He will reduce the servants 
to hysterics by his off-hand announce- 
ment of the tragedy and demand for 
“copy” to write up a “human interest” 
story. This happens before he has as- 
certained whether his statement approx- 
imates to the truth, whether he has hit 
on the right T. Smith. It is all very 
vivid and pleasant, and, doubtless, in 
accordance with the elementary laws 
of the most advanced civilization. The 
elementary laws, Whitman has told us, 
never apologize. Modern news-col- 
lecting seems, in fact, in this country, 
to be approximating to its conditions in 
the United States. There, as we 
pointed out in our notice a few years 
ago of a book on American journalism, 
the main point is to be in touch with 
the police. As becomes a democratic 
country “the fierce light which beats 
upon a throne” is as nothing to the 
perpetual illumination which devastates 
or delights any person in whom the 
public is interested, or is forced by the 
popular press to be interested, if ob- 
vious matter for sensation runs short. 

This zeal to be noticed is, in fact, a 
real modern demand which satisfies the 
crowd. The few others do not matter, 
and without the unwearied efforts of 
the press we should not know how 
many of the great are amongst us. It 
is even difficult to keep pace with the 
flow of the fount of honor, so many are 
the worthy nowadays. Greatness has 
become so common that there is no 
need to put the question of the ancient 
prophet, “Who hath despised the day 
of small things?’ 
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It may be added that there is no ob- 
jection to your writing about yourself. 
One must apologize for quoting Latin, 
but the hero of the “ASneid” in the sen- 
timents 
Sum pius A®neas, terra super sthera 

notns 

occurs as the readiest model for modern 
self-description. Just such language 
is suitable for the sporting amateur in- 
ducted into a professional team, and 
describing his own prowess after the 
match in an attractive column, or, say, 
two attractive columns in different pa- 
pers. 

More striking even than the wide 
range of personal comment is the diffu- 
photographic. reproductions. 
The plutocracy likes to be the “photoc- 
racy,” and almost succeeds in disput- 
ing with our prominent criminals, pub- 
lic entertainers, and sportsmen of ali 
kinds the advantage of being fre- 
quently presented to an admiring host 
of eyes. Even our courts of justice 
are not free from this form of adver- 
tisement, and the “London Editor” of 
the little manual before us, who per- 
mits himself a few doubts as to the 
decency of some modern journalism, 
has a pertinent paragraph on the sub- 
ject:— 


sion of 


I submit that the practice of taking 
pictures in court of prisoners, witnesses, 
plaintiffs and defendants, and even of 
the judges themselves, whether by pho- 
tography or sketching, is one that is 
both highly objectionable and in direct 
opposition to the high standard which 
British ‘journalism has maintained. 
The blame rests, however, not so much 
with the journalist—whether in court 
or the editorial office—as with the pro- 
prietors who allow and encourage the 
practice: but still more is it a reflection 
on the taste of the general public, to 
whom belongs the final right of choos- 
ing the tune which their paid piper 
shall play. In the case of a prisoner 
who is found not guilty, it is a suffi- 
cient ordeal that his name should ap- 
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pear throughout the whole press as a 
potential criminal: but that his very 
portrait, taken at a time when his posi- 
tion is felt most acutely, should appear 
side by side with the police narrative, 
is an action calculated to cause un- 
necessary suffering to a man who has 
already suffered too much. 


The taste of the public is odd 
enough, but that strange and ill-defined 
body is slow to move, though always 
ready to grumble. 
“ase surely lies with our judges. A 
beginning has been made, for sketching 
in. the Divorce Court has recently, we 
believe, been stopped. In the intervals 
of establishing a reputation for humor 
the occupants of the bench might con- 
sider whether it was not sufficient for 
persons on tria] to be “‘snapshotted” for 
the public prints on entering and leav- 
ing the courts. The “snapshot” is not 
even, like the ordinary photograph, jus- 
tice without merey. Earlier in this ar- 
ticle it was pointed out that dignity 
had disappeared, but it is still supposed 
to be embodied in the powers of the 
law. Otherwise, why wear garments 
and a lhead-dress unsuited to modern 
needs? 

Everybody can write, or everybody 
thinks so. Forster’s Education Act, 
is, as “A Novelist” pointed out in his 
study of the modern flood of fiction, re- 
sponsible for this delusion. The most 
hopeless attempts to secure publication 
are made in every quarter, and, obliv- 
ious of practical and inexpensive guides 
to contributors, the would-be journalist 
floods unfortunate editors with matter 
devoid of sense, grammar, punctuation, 
and logic. He copies out from inferior 
sources of information anything that is 
“topical,” and hopes to get it published 
somewhere. 

Simple and fairly educated persons 
have wondered at the mistakes which 
continually recur in the press concern- 
ing matters long since settled by the 
careful investigations of the learned. 


The remedy in this 
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“Why,” they “should a paper 
which has at least a literary trend re- 
peat year after year discredited explan- 
ations of English popular slang and 
English customs?” The answer is that 
the ingenious gentlemen responsible for 
such statements probably rejoice in an 
immensely valuable’ collection of 
“press-cuttings.” Perhaps some jour- 
nalistic lion of the age, unhampered by 
scientific etymology, originally haz- 
arded the guess, and, being a good jour- 
nalist, made the guess into a downright 
statement of fact. His “fact,” neatly 
put together, is ready to hand, and 
goes, without any trouble to the trans- 
To consult a 


ask, 


mitter, down the ages. 
select book of reference (the popular 
guide of the sort probably follows one 
of the earlier blunderers without ver- 
ification) would take time, and that 
nowadays no _ sensible person who 
would get on can afford. Persons 
who have wasted their time in acquir- 
ing sound knowledge on such questions 
are occasionally restive, it is true, and 
write to the papers pointing out the 
error. It is as well to state that the 
reception awarded to their well-meant 
efforts may lead to an unphilosophic 
frame of mind, for their protests are 
apt to be ignored altogether. This 
seems a little ungrateful if, as this 
manual states, the specialist is always 
anxious to assist the journalist,. and 
you can secure gratis from a “mosaist” 
such details as will make a convincing 
little article on mosaics. - 
The manual is introduced by a few 
words from Mr. G. R. Sims. He ex- 
plains that journalism, if at the pres- 
ent day more exhausting, has become 
more lucrative and distinguished. The 
beginner, he says, should take a pride, 
and, as far as possible, a personal in- 
terest, in his profession. Undoubtedly 
he should, if he is to do good work, 


and—if he can. Here the student of 


popular journalism pauses, for he gath- 
ers that the amount of work done to 
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order (in which the judgment of the 
writer is already settled for him by the 
editor or advertisement manager) has 
enormously increased of recent years. 
Independent judgment is out of date. 

People are daily asked and expected 
to do things repugnant to an honest 
mind. The Socialist at heart may 
have to praise the aristocracy (if, in- 
deed, there is such a thing nowadays); 
the Tariff Reformer may have to dwell 
on the advantages of Free Trade, or 
lose his place. The mere critic of lit- 
erature—a secondary consideration, of 
course, with the popular press—may 
have to rack his brains to praise a book 
of essays by an inferior, but well-pro- 
tected writer. A supple rather than 
an honest intellect, a gift of pliancy 
rather than of pride, seems desirable 
for such conditions of labor. The per- 
petual composition of enconimums of 
one sort or another, ranging from toilet 
requisites to books, is not a business 
in which the young and ardent spirit is 
likely to rejoice, any more than the sen- 
timentalism which is essential for suc- 
cess in a great paper. 

The increasing instability of journal- 
ism is one prominent feature of the 
press of to-day. It is not noted in this 
volume, though no book on the subject 
ought to neglect it. The way in which 
writers and editors are “fired out” is 
notorious, as is the absence of proper 
agreements for a reasonable term of 
employment. <A thousand a year looks 
hice, but, when calculated for a term 
of a few days, is not so beatific. Con- 
tinuity of thought and policy suffers by 
these rapid changes. That, it may be 
said, does not matter, and it is only, 
perhaps, by means of a kaleidoscopic 
change of staff that the spectacle may 
be achieved of a journal announcing a 
serious national danger on Monday, 
scouting the said danger as a silly ru- 
mor on Tuesday, and on Wednesday 
reaffirming the seriousness of the crisis 
with a scornful reference to the insig- 
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nificant, yet excessively foolish minority 
which does not see the instant peril. 
All this may be, like Henrietta Petow- 
ker’s acting, “absorbing, fairy-like, 
toomultuous”; but it has its serious side 
from the journalist’s point of view. 
The means of his livelihood are endan- 
gered by the sudden caprices of his em- 
ployers. 

It is surprising that the Institute of 
Journalists has not made more efforts 
towards a decent security of tenure. 
Many writers. even when firmly estab- 
lished, resent the constraint put on the 
liberty of their opinions, and, as yet, 
there seems to be in a crowded profes- 
sion no sort of coherence such as makes 
trade unions formidable. There are, 
of course, plenty of exceptions to the 
conditions of subserviency and blush- 
less Philistinism which have been 
sketched, and all friends of journalism 
hope that the exceptions will become 
more numerous. Meanwhile the intru- 
sions into the ranks of the press of 
the in other ways eminent amateur 
does not help matters. 

Women have recently won a big 
place in the papers, dilating with ecs- 
tacy on the dictates of fashion, and 
for the most part hopeless slaves to the 
cliché. The outspoken chapter on 
their work in this manual is strongly to 
be commended. Indeed, as a whole, 
the book is admirably practical and lu- 
cid, if not always grammatical. Mr. 
Sims’s Preface gives some sensible ad- 
vice:— 


Never use a long word when a short 
one will do, or a foreign word when an 
English one is at your service; eschew 
the parenthesis, and cleave unto the 
full stop. 


Since Mr. Kipling abolished the semi- 
colon, it has not generally been sup- 
posed that any other than the full 
pause was proper, and its virtues are 
practically and frequently inculcated 
on the journalist when his matter is cut 
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short in the middle of a sentence to fit 
the page. 

The section on “Article Writing” in- 
cludes the following hints:— 


And with regard to your sentences 
further, let them be rhythmic, like the 
long deep-sea waves that roll on with 
majesty and power: not like the nasty 
short seas which break close in to the 
shore. Short, crisp sentences have 
their use occasionally, but they soon 
become monotonous. 


This is, it is to be feared, a counsel 
of perfection, to which journalists will 
pay no attention whatever. In the 
course of an assiduous study of the 
press for several years, the present 
writer has not detected any Newmans or 
Ruskins rolling on in majestic rhythms. 
The one idea which seems to dominate 
fugitive writing is that a sustained ar- 
gument, involving a long sentence with 
several sub-divisions, is beyond the pub- 
lic. An age which rejoices in snippets 
has not the mental grasp to cope with 
a piece of carefully constructed logic. 
Long sentences, indeed, are rare every- 
where, and, it may be, only allowed to 
the few licensed purveyors of popular 
sociology and philosophy. They double 
to and fro, wasting two lines out of 
three on superfluities and false clues 
before they hit on the right way of ex- 
pressing their thoughts. If the final 
result is not inspiration, the public is 
at least. entertained (so it seems) by 
contortions worthy of the proverbial 
Sibyl. 

Mistakes in foreign words and 
phrases are, on the contrary, seldom 
amusing, though the “facetious and re- 
joicing ignorance” which Lockhart 
noted is not yet out of date. Recent 
notorious instances of “howlers” among 
the eminent ought, at least, to warn 
the young aspirant that accuracy is not 
easy. Latin, in particular, is full of 
pitfalls, and, since it ceased to be the 
possession of the gentleman, seems to 
be sought after with assiduity by the 
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average writer of no particular educa- 
tion. He only follows great men of 
letters in regarding it as a pretty orna- 
ment to style, but he has still less claim 
than they had to use it, for his blun- 
ders show ignorance of the very first 
rules that a boy learns. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the printer assists in a hu- 
morous style. Things Japanese, as the 
journalistic jargon goes, are now, or 
The Athenaeum. 











will shortly be, “topical,” and one may, 
perhaps, note the reappearance in the 
press of “Lucia of Samosaka, a Japan- 
ese lady.” She ought to be a humor- 
ous creature, for her sole right to exist 
is due to a misapprehension of the 
name of that delightful satirist who 
wrote—alas! in Greek—on social para- 
sites and illiterate owners of libraries. 
R. 
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Herodotus, in a well-known passage, 
tells us that the women of Miletus 
would never call their husbands by 
their names. His explanation is 
that long ago, when Miletus was 
settled by the Greeks, they killed 
all the Carian men and took their 
wives, and the women, because of 
this deed of blood, agreed, and 
laid it on their daughters, that none 
of them should ever pronounce the 
name of her Greek husband. But the 
story is not only Milesian; it comes to 
us from all parts of the world. In one 
part of South Africa a woman is for- 
bidden to use any word which may, 
even by its sound, recall the name of 
any of her nearest male relatives, and 
as a result the women’s language dif- 
fers considerably from that of the men; 
and this occurs not only in South Af- 
rica, but in many parts of the world. 
The legends of our own race have 
traces of the hidden name, as the story 
of Lohengrin reminds us, and the fairy 
tale, with its potent rhyme:— 

Ninny, ninny, not, 
Your name’s Tom Tit Tot. 

What is this magic link between 
thing and name? Why had the priests 
of ancient Rome a secret name for their 
city, as Macrobius tells us? Why is it 
that the passion for definition haunts 
us, and we are uneasy till we have the 
thing named and labelled? Clearness 


of thinking is a necessity for man, and, 
civilized or savage, he is uncomfort- 
able about the unknown and the vague. 
But for man in earlier stages there was 
another need to have the name of the 
thing, for thing and name were one in 
essence. The name was not a mere 
convention; it was the thing in some 
deep, mysterious bond of nature. And 
if a man knew the name, he thereby 
was master, in some measure, of the 
thing. If he knew the name of the 
hostile city, he could curse it; he could 
use magic, and bring upon it the pow- 
ers of the gods of his race, whom, too, 
he controlled, in some degree, by know- 
ing their names. So the usage grew of 
hiding the true name; the “name” of 
the city “was called” (as Lewis Car- 
roll’s White Knight puts it) Rome, but 
the name was something else. 

If one could know the names of the 
demon or fairy powers round about 
one, or their affinities or servitudes, one 
was their master. The old lamp of 
Aladdin is a poor thing in itself, but 
bound to it is a jinn of miraculous 
strength. The Neo-Platonist in the 
Greeco-Roman world argued that the 
cosmos is a unity, all things linked to 
all, but some things more subtly con- 
nected; and, as a modern chemist would 
use some re-agent to act on a certain 
element or compound, so he would take 
a certain stone in his hand, and use a 
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certain name, and he was, so far, mas- 
ter of a spiritual being of strange 
power, yet amenable to his control. 
He would even speak of “compelling” 
the gods. “And Jacob asked him, and 
said, Tell me, I pray, thy name. And 
he said, Wherefore is it that thou dost 
ask after my name?” 

With such beliefs, no wonder men 
are convinced of the truth of witch- 
craft, enchantments, and possessions. A 
certain hidden knowledge obtained, 
a man could let loose armies of 
evil spirits on any whom he hated, 
and the power to do _ so _ readily 
evoked the will. Add to this 
some skill in legerdemain, some 
practice in suggestion, and, of course, 
some secretly acquired knowledge of 
poisons, and the wizard’s armory is com- 
plete. The Obea man in the West In- 
dies is master of his neighbors—drug, 
eye, and secret terror make victims of 
them. And when we turn to the an- 
cient world we find the same thing. 
Evil deemons are a part of the spirit- 
ual world that Plutarch describes, and 
he does not tell us how to get rid of 
them. They were the authors of hu- 
man sacrifice, of obscene ritual and hor- 
rible legend. They were the sources of 
human sin. A dzmon would fasten 
upon a man, and he would become dev- 
il-possessed. It might be, indeed, that 
every impulse to wrong that a man 
knows was the impress of some dzx- 
mon on his mind, or that the passions 
and feelings—nay, the faculties and 
art—within him were themselves spir- 
itual entities. 

Apuleius, the author of “The Golden 
Ass,” in which is embodied, in its first 
and most wonderful form, the tale of 
Cupid and Psyche, has a little tract ‘‘on 
the god of Socrates.” In the most 
splendid rhetoric, and with the clear- 
est lucidity, he explains the triple divi- 
sion of the universe—gods above, men 
below, and dzemons between, partakers 
of divine and of mortal nature, deni- 
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zens of the air. “The prince of the 
power of the air,” familiar to us in the 
New Testament—‘“the spirit that now 
worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience”—takes on a new meaning as 
we read this bright romancer’s expo- 
sition, gay with every gleam his mas- 
tery of ‘Latin could give it, but sober 
enough in its thought and belief. “We 
wrestle,” said the Christian writer, “not 
against flesh and blood, but against 
princedoms, against powers, against the 
world-lords of this darkness, against 
spiritual beings of evil in the sky 
above us. So,” he continues, “take to 
yourselves the panoply of God.” 

We need not follow the writer 
through the well-known words, but we 
may turn at once to another early 
Christian phrase. Does not “the name 
that is above every name” suggest new 
meanings to us, when we grasp the con- 
ception of this air we breathe being 
full of princedoms and powers, of arm- 
ies of evil marshalled under them, 
ready enough to do us hurt of them- 


Selves, and perhaps controlled by name 


by someone who hates us on his own 
account? No one can understand the 
relief of mind that the primitive Chris- 
tian felt, till he has steeped himself in 
this demon-lore. It is not unexpressed 
in the Christian writings that survive 
—far from it, it is emphasized; but our 
minds refuse to take the terrors of the 
dzemon-world seriously: What we 
know to be fancies could never, we feel, 
have been real fears. But let us take 
them at their word. 

“This,” said Tatian, “ends our slav- 
ery in the world and rescues us from 
rulers manifold and tyrants ten thou- 
sand.” “My Singer (unlike Orpheus),” 
said Clement of Alexandria, “has come 
to end the tyranny of demons.” 
“Even the very name of Jesus is terri- 
ble to the dzemons,” wrote Justin. Je- 
sus was lifted up on his cross, and thus 
hung in the air, and died in the air, ac- 
cording to Athanasius, that he might 
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purify the air—and we know of what it 
needed to be purified. 

It has been held that belief in the ac- 
tuality of dseemons could continue, and 
does continue, to exist along with the 
Christian faith. This, of course, is 
true, but it will probably be found that 
belief in dsemons—in the sense of rec- 
ognizing them in the practical politics 
of daily life and prayer and conduct— 
varies inversely with the intensity of 
a man’s conviction of that love of God 
for him as an individual, which is the 
real Gospel of Jesus. Superstition, 
too, dies very hard, and a man will 
now and then remember that he “be- 
lieves” things which have no part or 
place in his working scheme. Now you 
mention the matter, of course, he is 
with you, but day by day he thinks of 
something else, and the springs of his 
life are elsewhere. In this way the 
belief in daemons has been slowly 
atrophied by belief in the love of God, 
till it has died altogether away. 

There is a fine old Irish poem known 
as the “Lorica” (or Breastplate) of Pat- 
rick. Whether St. Patrick made it we 
cannot say. There are others of the 
kind familiar to scholars, but this, per- 
haps, because of its ascription to a 
saint so great and so lovable, is the 
most famous. A few lines will show 
how it goes, though it is painful to mu- 
tilate it. 


I bind to myself to-day a strong virtue, 
an invocation of the Trinity . . 
I bind to myself to-day the virtue of 
Christ’s birth with his baptism, 
The virtue of his crucifixion with his 
burial, 
The virtue of his resurrection with 
his ascension, 
The Nation. 
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The virtue of his coming to the Day 
of Judgment 
I have set around me all these powers, 
Against every hostile savage power 
Directed against my body and my 


soul, 
Against incantations of false proph- 
ets, 
Against black laws of heathenry ... 
Against spells of women and smiths 
and wizards, 
Against all knowledge which blinds 
the soul of man 
Christ with me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ within me, 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me.. 
Christ in the heart of every man who 
thinks of me, 
Christ in the mouth of every man who 
speaks of me, 
Christ in every eye that sees me, 
Christ in every ear that hears me. 


Thus along every avenue by which 
ill can reach him the poet (and in his 
turn the reader) sets the power of 
Christ. He stops the mouth of the 
wizard, turns aside the evil eye, stays 
the thought of enchantment—all with 
the name of Christ, the name above’ 
every Dame. The savage convert in 
many parts of the world to-day does 
the same, but that is not all. There 
was an old woman in the Highlands 
who said to a friend of the writer: 
“There used to be fairies here, but the 
Gospel came and drove them away.” 
Poor fairies! how we, whom Hans An- 
dersen has brought up, love them, and 
how we wish them back! But no one 
who knows what they actually were 
would echo the wish. The deliverance 
has been real—it has done away with 
the power of darkness and given a new 
freedom to the mind of man. 
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There is no doubt that Miss Wynches’ 
way of introducing the Hon. Thomas 
Plantagenet Carr Atford to her friends 
savored of that modern spirit which 
does little or nothing to forward the 
claims of personal dignity. I question 
if anybody else would have been able 
to bring him on the lawn at Garlocks 
—where there were lots of people gath- 
ered and her engagement had been the 
topic of lively speculation—with quite 
the same absence of ceremony. 

She had spotted the Garlocks motor 
arriving with him from the station, and 
she brought him over at once. “This 
is Tommy,” she said casually to a 
group of us, and then tripped off. 

The little man at her heels—very 
high heels they were—trotted forward 
and said, “How do?” to his hostess in a 
self-possessed manner. 

“How do you do?” said Lady Mas- 


senger. 
His tiny figure, most carefully 
dressed, his smoothly-parted hair, the 
monocle that made an otherwise 


shrewd face look foolish, caused such a 
combination of unromantic ineffective- 
ness that even she, who has rather a 
reputation as a hostess, could only get 
out so much, followed by— 

“We all think you are such a lucky 
man, Mr. Atford.” 

“Quite. Pen’s great, isn’t she?’ he 
said, and his quaint self-possessed man- 
ner still further upset Lady Massenger. 

“Not at all I mean 
of course and when is it to 
be?” she asked. 

“Well,” he said, first shooting his eye- 
glass on to his chest,—an action by 
which, curiously enough, I recognized 
him as the little Englishman I had 
once met by chance and climbed with 

‘in the Carpathians,—“I asked Pen that 
the other day myself, and she told me 
she wouldn’t have time to begin think- 


in’ about it for a couple of months or 
more.” 

“Of course Pen is always so busy,” 
said Lady Massenger, fancying her 
sympathy was required. “You'll have 
to be patient.” 

“No hurry, no hurry,” said Mr. Carr 
Atford agreeably, and began to talk of 
things without any g’s to them, like 
shootin’ and yachtin’. I thought he did 
it quite modestly and well, but the 
general opinion at Garlocks about the 
matter was that Miss Wynches had for 
once in a way been too casual. 

“I simply don’t believe,” said Sir 
George Massenger to some of us who 
were gossiping about it, “that Pen 
means to marry the little fellow. I 
call it a shame.” 

“What do you call a shame?” asked 
Mrs. Adling. 

“Misleading him into fancying she'll 
have him. ‘This is Tommy.’ What?” 
Sir George guffawed and became se- 
rious again. ‘“Mustn’t joke about one 
of my own guests, though. Good 
enough name Carr Atford. 
Suppose he must have money too. 
We're all Socialists now eh? 
What do you say, Gaydon?” 

That rising politician, who had been 
exercising his wits at Tommy’s ex- 
pense, acknowledged our host’s humor 
with a patronizing smile. 

“You mean Miss Wynches will take 
him for his money?” 

“Oh—you fellows are so literal,” 
said Sir George. “I’m not going to say 
that, you know. Don’t want to have 
you down in the mouth, Gaydon, any- 
way, by saying she’s going to marry 
anybody.” 

“I confess,” said Gaydon, waiving 
with another of his smiles Sir George’s 
allusion to the fact that Miss Wynches 
had cast her spell over him as well as 
most people, “that I stick to your first 
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opinion—that she doesn’t mean it. He 
tickles her fancy.” 

“Rather hard on Tommy, isn’t it?” 
put in Mrs. Adling, who had been knit- 
ting her brows over the problem. 

“Good enough for Tommy,” said 
Gaydon, “if he has helped to pass 
her time.” 

“Till the appearance of the great 
right man?” said Mrs. Adling. 

I think Gaydon was aware of the not 
altogether kind innuendo. “Possibly,” 
he said with calm superiority, which in 
its turn may have prompted Mrs. Ad- 
ling to say with decision— 

“I think she does mean to marry 
him.” 

Now Gaydon is a remarkably hand- 
some man, and conscious of that as 
well as of most of his personal advan- 
tages. For the last two days he had 
been running Miss Wyunches for all he 
was worth—in his opinion, a great deal, 
—undeterred by: the fact of her en- 
gagement. Miss Wynches had not 
seemed to mind. Gaydon himself had 
much enjoyed it. 

And probably the idea of being put 
on the shelf by Mr. Carr Atford—even 
though the little man had a right to 
be first with Miss Wynches—was dis- 
tasteful to him. Still more distaste- 
ful, I take it, was the suggestion con- 
veyed in Mrs. Adling’s words that even 
if he bent the whole of his great per- 
sonality to the job he would still come 
out second-best. It was the sort of 
challenge that upset his self-compla- 
cency. 

“I can’t agree with you,” he said. “TI 
think Tommy is an_ incident. A 
duchess doesn’t marry her Pom, you 
know.” 

It was a nasty thing to say, and 
made me break in hastily— 

“T must tell you people that I’ve met 
Carr Atford and found him a very in- 
telligent little man.” 

“Ah, but the substitute Mr. Gaydon 
would like to provide would be a much 


more intelligent big man,” said Mrs. 
Adling. 

“Thank you,” said Gaydon foolishly. 

“I only said—would ‘like.’ It takes 
twe to agree to a substitute.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Sir George, who had not 
been listening very attentively, and 
would not have followed if he had. 
“Who’s providing a substitute for 
who?” 

“Mr. Gaydon is going to provide a 
substitute for Mr. Carr Atford—at least 
he thinks he is.” 

“I’m afraid you're tempting me,” 
said Gaydon, with a sleek grin. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Adling. “I’m 
not tempting you at all. In fact, I 
should strongly advise you not to try. 
I don’t think you'll succeed.” 

I knew she disliked Gaydon, but I 
did not see why her dislike should take 
the form of pitting him against Miss 
Wynches’ Tommy. 

“It’s not unlike tempting,” I said ju- 
dicially. 

“Poor Tommy!” said Mrs. Adling, 
not without sarcasm. “But I don’t 
think Mr. Gaydon is going to be 
tempted,” she added. Of course she 
knew that he was, and that was the 
temptation to her. 

“I wouldn’t mind, you know,” said 
Gaydon, all but leering,—“there would 
be compensations.” 

“You'll bet on yourself?” said Mrs. 
Adling. “Ponies? No, you’d better do 
it for love—hadn’t you? You’ve taken 
me, though?” 

“With pleasure,” said Gaydon. 


II. 

The first intimation I had of the 
progress made by Gaydon came from 
Tommy himself. I mentioned that 
we had met in the Carpathians, and 
Tommy had impressed me by bis 
method of shooting his eyeglass on to 
his chest. I had last seen him do it 
preparatory to shinning up a very dis- 
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agreeable “chimney” which the guides 
with us had wanted to jib at. So had 
I. But we had all been persuaded in 
the end. It was the recalling of this 
to Tommy’s remembrance that had ce- 
mented our friendship in a country- 
house where we were both nobodies, 
whither Tommy had come, I fancy, 
only to see his fiancée. 

We were in the billiard-room alone, 
and he was beating me rather badly 
when he broached the topic of Gaydon. 

“Do you know him at all?” he asked. 

“I know all that’s worth knowing,” 


I said. “He makes a point of every- 
body doing that. Why?” 

“I don’t care about him.” said 
Tommy. 


Some people might have said a thing 
like that pettishly, or in some manner 
that indicated weakness. Tommy’s 
way was so extraordinarily final that I 
laughed. 

“Extinction of 
“But again why?” 

Tommy put up his monocle at me, 
and shot it down 


Gaydon!” I said. 


gazed a moment, 
again on to his chest. 

“My dear chap, you know as well as 
Ido. He thinks two things—one, that 
I'm a decadent little worm, and two, 
that my engagement to Miss Pen 
Wynches is a mistake. Well, he may 
be right about the worm part 
I am a pretty poor specimen—but he’s 
mistaken about the other.” 

“Of course he is,” I said. 

“But you wonder why I should 
break out to you about it?” said 
Tommy, though I had not been aware 
that my tone conveyed as much. “Well, 
I don’t know. But I suppose 
being a beastly diplomat in public, I 
like to gush in private now and then. 
To a decent chap, you know, who un- 
derstands.” 

“Compliments barred!” I said. 

“But you don’t mind? No. All 
right. What I object to, then,” said 
Tommy, carefully potting the red and 
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leaving his own ball in balk, “is not his 
private persona] opinion of me, though 
I don’t think he need obtrude it quite 
so obviously, but his cheek in fancying 
he can tell Pen what she does want. 
He’s making love to her before my 
nose.” 


“We all are.” I said. “Can’t help 
Ng 
Tommy was chalking his cue, and 


he paused to grin appreciatively. 

“You ought to be in the Service,” he 
said. “I couldn't put it more nicely 
myself. But of course that again 
isn’t what I mean. Everybody likes 
Pen, but he’s the only man here who 
can see so little in front of his Welling- 
ton nose that he thinks she’s taking me 
for money or something of that sort. 
It’s such damned impudence, you 
know.” 

“To you?” I said stupidly. 

“To her. Just think. I’m an odd lit- 
tle shrimp to look at. Anybody can 
see that. Everybody does. It is 
funny to look as insignificant as I do. 
I used to mind it. But Pen’s got such 
a sense of humor that she doesn’t mind 
much. Well, the fellow’s not only tell- 
ing her he doesn't believe it possible, 
that it must be the shrimp’s money 
she’s after, but he’s explaining for the 
benefit of all and sundry that he knows 
it from her manner. You know Pen’s 
manner. She doesn’t say, “This is Mr. 
Carr Atford, the well-known diploma- 
tist, of whom I am unutterably proud.’ 
The fond look of pride doesn’t mantle 
her cheek when she brings me up. No 
—she says ‘This is Tommy,’ and leaves 
me to shift. That's her 
way. He chooses to think it’s proof 
positive that she thinks me a fourth- 
rate toy; as good as criticises our way 
of treating one another because she’s 
not a cook making eyes at a policeman. 
Fancy me making goo-goo eyes back. 
Rather funny, isn’t it?” 

Tommy had begun quietly, chalking 
his cue between whiles, while I made 


way—our 
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a mild break, and though he had 
chalked too vigorously he ended quietly 
too, so that I could venture to say— 

“You're not going to punch his head 
though?” 

“Think I could?” said Tommy. 
not sure I couldn’t, you know. 
to box feather weight 
but it would hardly do, would it?” 

“Hardly.” 

“It would make him think I was jeal- 
ous. That's the difficulty. After all, I 
don’t think it matters.” He perched 
himself on the table and proceeded to 
make the winning-shot—then without 
getting down, and looking very much 
like a swift that has settled involun- 
tarily and cannot get the necessary im- 
petus for movement, he said, “Pen’ll 
provide, I daresay. My game, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,” I said, and was about to pro- 
pose another when Miss Wynches her- 
self tripped into the room followed by 


“I’m 
I used 


Gaydon. 
“Finished?” she said. “How nice 
of you. Mr. Gaydon and I are just 


wanting a game. I suppose you lost, 
Tommy, didn’t you?” 
“He won abominably,” I said. 
“How funny. I always think it’s 
funny when Tommy does things well. 


He does sometimes. Don’t you, 
Tommy? You needn’t stop and score 
though. Mr. Gaydon’s going to beat 


me too, badly.” 

“You know I’m at your mercy,” said 
Gaydon fatuously, and I half expected 
to see Tommy hit him smartly over the 
head. But nothing happened except 
that Miss Wynches said— 

“Look out, then. I'll have plain.” 


III. 

Miss Wynches was petite herself— 
being great only in the matter of her 
eyes and her frocks, and a shrewdness 
mixed with a superb unconsciousness 
as to the possibility of her being un- 
welcome or unfit in any position or so- 
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ciety whatever, that was in its way 
Napoleonic. Her career—from_ the 
point of view of parents who had 
daughters for disposal equally young 
and far more eligible—was astounding. 
Everybody proposed to Miss Wynches, 
and everywhere that Miss Wynches 
went not one lamb but a score of sheep 
—some even with coronets—had been 
in the habit of going. Yet she re- 
mained popular. 

There were parents at Garlocks who 
admitted that, and it shows the power 
Miss Wynches wielded that, even 
though they must have been delighted 
at the news of her engagement, they 
were slow to criticise her for what was 
becoming a rather obvious fact— 
namely, that Gaydon was “running 
her” at an incredibly fast pace, that 
she seemed quite radiant at the ar- 
rangement, and that Tommy looked 
more and more out of it, though. still 
self-possessed. 

“I wish she wouldn’t let herself be 
run,” said Mrs. Adling to me a day or 
two later, “for really there are some 
people here who might be excused for 
fancying that she is not going to show 
herself the Penelope of legend.” 

“You’re not fancying it yourself, are 
you?” I asked. 

“N—no,” said Mrs. Adling, with just 
a touch of anxiety in her voice. “She 
does appear to be going it, but then she 
may have some scheme up her sleeve.” 

“What sort of scheme?” I said. 
Needless to say Tommy’s conversation 
with me had remained purely confiden- 
tial, so that I was interested to know 
what a clever woman like Mrs. Adling 
thought about them—the trio, I mean. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. “My 
idea is—and I shall stick to it from dis- 
like for Mr. Gaydon—that she is proud 
of Tommy, and dislikes people regard- 
ing him casually as they do. She ought 
for that reason to loathe Mr. Gaydon as 
much as I do. Perhaps she does. 
She’s the cunningest creature—all un- 
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consciously, I mean—that you ever 
saw. But to err is what’s his name, 
isn’t it? and I don't like her letting our 
political guardsman be so obviously 
gallant. He’s got a low cunning of his 
own, and even if she squashes him at 
the end of it, he’ll make capital out of 
his temporary conquest.” 

“Is it a conquest?” I said. 

“Well, she seems to be full of him. 
Always trotting him out. Tells every- 
body what he’s going to do, and what 
wonderful Bills he’s got in his head. 
They are wonderful as Pen describes 
them, very zealously, and all mixed.” 

“I should have thought,” I said, “that 
thereby she was making him seem 
rather foolish.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Adling. “But 
not enough so to counteract the other 
thing. We're not clever enough here 
to know exactly how puffed up the man 
is. Half the people anyhow think Pen 
thinks him wonderful, and I’m sorry 
for her Tommy. I think it’s an ex- 
cellent thing that the Great Panjan- 
drum is coming for the week-end. 
Have you ever met him in private?” 

I ought to explain that the Great 
Panjandrum was the nickname for 
Lord Elkindale, the then Foreign Sec- 
retary. 

“No,” I said. 

“He’s a lovely old thing. Nobody 
ever knows if his tactlessness—which 
is simply indescribable, you know, and 
perfectly monstrous for the head of our 
diplomatic service—is put on or not. In 
that ability to say things, apparently 
unconsciously, that nobody would dare 
to say if they could be charged with 
doing it of malice aforethought, he’s 
better even than Pen. He’s her god- 
papa, and I hope he'll be awake enough 
to look after her. I expect she’s made 
him promise to come. He never vis- 
its if he can help it. Lady Massenger 
would just as soon entertain an ogre 
if it weren’t such a triumph to get him 
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“I suppose it’s particularly so at pres- 

ent, seeing that he’s got the Near East 
on his hands again.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Adling. “I bet it’s 
only for Pen he’s coming. Tell me of 
something intelligent to say in case 
he talks to me, will you?” 

A lion is a lion anywhere, and I 
think our hostess’s excitement, if not 
her anxiety, at the prospect of the 
great man’s arrival was shared by a 
good many of the visitors. I think 
Tommy was the only man I saw who 
did not begin to wear an air of being a 
rather profound thinker who could, if 
called upon, prove to the Foreign Secre- 
tary that if he wanted assistance at the 
helm while the ship of State was plung- 
ing, as at present, in rather a heavy 
sea, he could do no better than apply 
to him. The ladies had frocks to fali 
back on with a view to pleasing him 
in case their intelligence failed, but, as 
Mrs. Adling put it, since the men 
haven’t that chance of appeal, they 
have to seem sensible in such a case as 
this. 

As for Sir George, I feel convinced 
that when he motored to the station to 
meet his distinguished guest he had 
some leading points put down on his 
shirt cuff. Whether he ever used 

~~them I never heard, but I expect not, 
for the rumor spread that Lord Elkin- 
dale, though obviously rushed-looking, 
was ip quite a kindly mood, which he 
would hardly have been if Sir George 
had engaged him on the Near Eastern 
question. 

He appeared on the lawn after tea, 
—a huge man, gray-bearded, but with 
an occupied frown on his massive 
brow that did not altogether promise 
well for those who were to have the 
pleasure of being introduced to him. 
Lady Massenger was doing her best, 
but I know Mrs. Adling came back 
from a moment's conversation, and sat 
down beside me with a sigh of relief. 

“Well?” I said. 
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“It’s all right—passed!” she said. 
“Not exactly with honors. I haven’t 
given him any of your tips. But he 
said he remembered meeting me at the 
Carters’ fifteen years ago. I said, ‘Oh 
yes, when I had my hair down.’” 

“I don’t believe it,” I said. 

“T did,” said Mrs. Adling, “and he 
said the details had escaped him, and 
I said that if he was going to remem- 
ber all that time back he might remem- 
ber details. Otherwise it might make 
me fancy I was getting middle-aged. 
Whereupon he gave a great grin and 
said he was sure I should never think 
that. Now did he mean to be horrid?” 

“Nice, of course,” I said. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Gaydon going to 
push himself in now,” said Mrs. Adling, 
“and Pen’s beckoning on Tommy,— 
which do you back to get in first?’ 

“Gaydon ‘ll be first,” I said. 

The group of them was standing only 
a few feet away from where we had 
our seats, and we could hear Lady 
Massenger introducing. 

“Mr. Gaydon,” she said, and the old 
man extended his hand in silence, and 
then looked round in a frowning way 
as though demanding that some one 
should explain things to him rather 
more clearly. Gaydon began to say 
that he had been looking forward to 
meeting his lordship, and that it looked 
like a crisis in the Near Hast. 

“Yes . . . yes,” said the old man, 
“very kind didn’t catch your 
name,” and Gaydon paused at the ab- 
ruptness, and also looked round and 
saw Miss Wynches. 

It was her opportunity and she took 
it. Nor have I ever seen her look so 
audaciously unconscious as when she 
spoke,—“You know Mr. Gaydon, of 
course, god-pop,” she began. “He's 
frightfully rising in your line, 
I mean politics.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lord Elkindale. 

“His head’s simply full of Bills,” pro- 
ceeded Miss Wynches, “that he’s going 





to bring in. 
about them. I forget what they are. 
but I know he doesn’t think you’re 
nearly stiff enough on most points.” 
“Really,” said the old man, with a 
gleam in his eye, as Miss Wynches de- 
livered this statement in her clear ring- 


He’s been telling me 


” 


ing voice, “Mr. Grayman 

“Gaydon,” corrected Miss Wynches. 

“Mr. Graydon ought to put his views 
before a constituency.” 

This to a man who had won a 
hard-fought seat for Lord Elkindale’s 
party—had spoken a number of times 
in support of his lordship’s policy with 
such eloquence that an evening paper 
had marked him for early promotion. 
Mrs. Adling said that his face was a 
study. She could see him and I could 
not. I only heard him say stutteringly 
that he was in the House already, af- 
ter which Miss Wynches said most re- 
proachfully— 

“Of course he is, god-pop. It’s too 
wicked of you to forget things. I be- 
lieve I should be very angry if I was 
Mr. Gaydon.” 

“Quite—quite,” said Lord Elkindale, 
and then seemed to recollect some- 
thing,—“He’s not the man you're en 
gaged to. is he? Tommy you always 
eall him.” 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Wynches, and 
looked round over her shoulder. ‘This 
is Tommy.” 

The tiny man stepped forward, neat 
and self-possessed. “How do you do, 
Lord Elkindale,” he said, and his lord- 
ship suddenly became animated. It 
was like a volcano that one has thought 
extinct bursting forth. 

“But it’s Carr Atford!” he said 
sharply. “You can’t have got over 
from Vienna since I wired—I only 
wired three hours ago.” 

“I’ve been over a _ week,” said 
Tommy. 

“But—but—it’s Providence 
your being here to-day, and able to 
tell me what Reftan Bey——” Lord 
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Elkindale broke off, and muttered to 
himself something about “May save a 
lot.” Then he rounded on Miss 
Wynches. “Why didn’t you tell me 
who your Tommy was? I might have 
congratulated you if you had.” 

“Well, you might have guessed I 
should be particular, god-pop,” said 
Miss Wynches calmly. 

“Particular, particular! But you 
don’t know a man with brains when 
you see him. No woman does.” 

“Perhaps it’s constant association 
with you,” said Miss Wynches amiably, 
and the Great Panjandrum allowed 
himself to smile before turning to 
Tommy again. 

“You've not yet told me how you 
come to be here.” 

“Why, the fact is,” said Tommy, who 
had for the first time since I knew him 
almost looked uncomfortable at hearing 
his praises sounded, “Stretford and I 
had a small bet about the date of the 
thing.” 

“When the 
march?” 

“Yes. I said Friday at latest, and 
Reftan Bey would be round to you this 
morning. Stretford gave ’em another 
fortnight.” 

“You knew better than Stretford,” 
said Lord Elkindale in amazement. 

Sir Adrian Stretford was the well- 
known Ambassador then at Vienna, 
and what he did not know of the Near 
East was not considered worth know- 


insurgents would 


ing. 
“Well, I’m rather special on Mace- 
donia,” said Tommy modestly. “y 


happened to hear one or two details, 
which Stretford wouldn’t accept, from 
some of the head-men there, who are 
friends of mine, and I knew you'd be 
wanting one of us by the end of the 
week.” 

“It was because Tommy was so pos- 
itive about it,” said Miss Wynches, as 
finely casual as ever, “that I got Lady 
Massenger to decoy you down. It’s 


much nicer here than in the stuffy old 
F.O., and you'll both have much clearer 
brains to talk things over with.” 

Lord Elkindale’s eyes had the gleam 
in them that I had noticed before, but 
this time it was apparently a friendly 
one. “It was very considerate of you, 
Penelope,” he said. “But as a result 
of it you'll have to say good-bye to Mr. 
Carr Atford for the next day or two.” 

“Never mind, god-pop,” said Miss 
Wynches amiably, and Lord Elkindale 
gleamed again. 

“I can’t even congratulate you, I’m 
afraid,” he said, “for if we fail, your 
young man will be the best-hated man 
in the country. I shall let ‘em know 
that he’s running the thing, not I.” 

“Oh, I daresay Tommy’'ll pull you 
through,” said Miss Wynches. “Going 
in?” 

“I’m afraid we must,” said Lord El- 
kindale. He turned to his hostess, 
whom I fancy he only that moment 
recollected, with a fine old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

“I beg you to excuse me for retiring, 
Lady Massenger, and taking Mr. Carr 
Atford with me. It is a matter of 
State importance, which only Mr. Carr 
Atford can advise me upon.” He bowed 
and led Tommy off, a mole-hill beside a 
mountain. 

“What a fantigue god-pop seems to 
be in,” observed Miss Wynches to Lady 
Massenger. 

“Oh yes,” said that lady; “thank 
goodness Mr. Atford was here. How 
clever of you to have managed it, Pen. 
Fancy Mr. Atford advising Lord El- 
kindale, and being the only man who 
could do it.” 

I think she felt, as indeed we all did, 
that the apotheosis of Tommy as the 
savior, so to speak, of his country was 
something that demanded our amaze- 
ment, but she happened to address her- 
self to Gaydon, who was nearest. He 
was almost to be excused for answer- 
ing as he did. 
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“Yes, 


he manages to hide 
his under a _ bushel, doesn’t 
he?” 

Miss Wynches took it with her usual 
radiant cordiality. “But that is 
Tommy,” she said. “It’s so silly of 
him, of course. I shall have to break 
him of it when we're married. And 
now, while they're talking State se- 
crets, would you like to play me a 
game of crouquet?” 

“I think,’ I said to Mrs. Adling as 
she marched Gaydon off—he couldn't, 
I take it, refuse—“I think that last re- 
mark is the cruelest I ever heard, if it 
was intended.” 

“It wasn't,” said Mrs. Adling. 
“That's where Pen’s so brilliant. Like 
her god-parent. He didn’t intend any- 
thing either.” 

“When he snubbed Gaydon, 
mean? There was no collusion? 
didn’t do it by request?” 

“Of course not. There wasn’t time 
for the request. Besides, Pen wouldn’t 
request.” 
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“Then it was pure absent-minded- 
ness ?” 

Mrs. Adling smiled reflectively for a 
moment. “I fancy, you know,” she 
said, “that a man like Lord Elkindale, 
with his experience of his fellow-crea- 
tures, knows bounce when he sees it 

spots it at once.” 

“And doesn’t mind appearing absent- 
minded under the circumstances?” 

“Exactly.” 

“It was rather a happy revanche for 
Tommy,’ I said. “I should like to be 
sure that it was purely fortuitous.” 

Mrs. Adling leant back in her chair. 
“Oh, we can’t be,” she said; “and I 
don’t say, mind, that Pen mayn’t have 
foreseen it,” she smiled again. “Poor 
Mr. Gaydon! What he must have felt 
when the great Pan didn’t know him! 
I think he deserved it, though. He 
was so much too sure of what Pen 
meant by that phrase of hers.” 

“You mean——” I began. 

“This is Tommy,” said Mrs. Adling, 
mimicking. 

R. E. Vernéde. 





THE ECONOMICS OF WAR. 


Of late the propagandists of peace 
have wisely reverted to Cobden’s meth- 
ods, and are devoting themselves syste- 
matically to the exposure of the eco- 
nomic as well as of the moral aspects 
of war. Their pleading has varied be- 
tween schemes of political combination 
for the prevention of war and appeals 
to religious sanctions against it. The 
former line of appeal has taken for 
granted, if not the “unchristian’” char- 
acter of all war, at least its moral and 
material harmfulness; the latter tends 
to exclude alike the economic aspect 
and the political problem, insisting on 
the duty of individual action, often to 
the extent of urging a refusal to bear 
On neither line has there been 
The Grand 


arms. 
much practical success. 


Dessein ascribed to Henri IV. has been 
before the world for two hundred years, 
without other fruit than the fostering 
of the dangerous fallacy that the only 
way to stop war is to set up a com- 
bination to make war on war-makers. 
The only real progress made has been 
on the lines of the project of Penn for 
a tribunal of arbitration, a mode of ad- 
justment which even Kant, in his noble 
treatise on “Perpetual Peace,” does not 
take into account. And all our prog- 
ress on lines of arbitration leaves us 
staggering under even greater financial 
burdens of military origin than those of 
previous centuries. 

Long ago, indeed, men pointed to the 
national debts which wars set up; but 
the moralists in general seem to have 
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felt that to dwell on the pecuniary as- 
pect of the matter was to lower the 
moral tone of their statement. About 
1816 there began to be published a se- 
ries of tracts by the “Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace,” which appears to have origi- 
nated in the United States; but after 
the remark in the first tract that “the 
whole amount of property in the 
United States is probably of far less 
value than what has been expended and 
destroyed within two centuries by wars 
in Christendom,” the whole stress of 
the propaganda runs to moral] and reli- 
gious considerations. And this holds 
good of the writings of ex-Captain 
Thomas Thrush, of the Royal Navy, 
“The Apology of an Officer for With- 
drawing from the Profession of Arms, 
contained in a letter addressed to the 
King, and a Series of Letters to a 
Friend, on the Causes and Evils of 
War, its Unlawfulness, &c.” (1825- 
1828), and the “Inquiry into the Accord- 
ancy of War with the Principles of 
Christianity,” &c., by Jonathan Dy- 
mond (1823), author of the seventh of 
the Peace Society’s tracts. Yet Eng- 
land at the time of the propaganda in 
question was undergoing protracted 
distress, and running the risk of an- 
archy or revolution or national bank- 
ruptcy, as a result of her vast war ex- 
penditure. 

It would be unreasonable to blame 
those pioneers for the mode of their 
appeal, which was the expression of a 
quite admirable moral] feeling. But it 
must be allowed that they converted 
few save the naturally sympathetic, nor 
can they be shown to have had any in- 
fluence on national action. It would 
seem that not in this fashion can the 
nations be led even to practise pru- 
dence in military expenditure, much 
less to forswear war. In our own day, 
Count Tolstoy has even expressed an- 
ger at the suggestion that any but a re- 
ligious reaction against militarism can 
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be efficacious; and he has had vigorous 
clerical support. Seeing, however, that 
to-day, as in the time of Erasmus, 
every war is almost of necessity blessed 
as just and righteous by the churches 
of the belligerent nations, it should be 
tolerably clear that neither moral nor 
religious eloquence will suffice so to al- 
ter average opinion as to make the ces- 
sation of warfare likely. It is, indeed, 
noteworthy that while Erasmus has 
never lacked eloquent successors, both 
in and out of the churches, even pro- 
fessed “ethicists,” like the late Profes- 
sor David Ritchie, have latterly been 
found ready to vindicate a war that 
seemed to many contemporaries excep- 
tionally unnecessary; and the Dutch- 
German sociologist, Dr. Steinmetz, has 
lately produced an apologetic ‘“Philoso- 
phy of War,” which, though much more 
learned and bulky than the English 
work of that title by Mr. James Ram, 
is not conspicuously more philosophical. 

It will be a great encouragement to 
many, in these circumstances, to meet 
with the sane and stimulating little 
book, ‘“Europe’s Optical Illusion,” 
lately published over the signature of 
Noman Angell. Almost the only crit- 
icism it arouses is evoked by the title. 
“Why ‘optical’?” one asks, when one 
has realized that the illusion Mr. Angell 
exposes is, as the synopsis on the cover 
runs, “the universally accepted theory 
that military and political power give 
a“nation commercial and social advan- 
tages, and that the wealth and prosper- 
ity of the defenceless nation are at the 
mercy of stronger nations, who may be 
tempted by such defencelessness to 
commit aggression, so that each nation 
is compelled to protect itself against the 
possible cupidity of neighbors.” The 
illusion is not optical, but psychic. Mr. 
Angell would seem to be a clear-headed 
man of business, not used to the read- 
ing of proofs. ll the more telling, 


1“Burope’s Optical Illusion.’”’ By Norman 
foes ( eens. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
8. 6d. 
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however, is his simple and straightfor- 
ward statement. He is, perhaps, mis- 
taken when he says that before the 
protracted rivalry of Britain and Ger- 
many “the ordinary argument of the 
pacifist breaks down,” for the “very 
simple reason” that “he himself accepts 
the premise that the victorious party in 
the struggle for political predominance 
gains some material advantage over the 
party which is conquered.” Not a few 
“pacifists” have affirmed the contrary, 
pointing to the experience of Britain in 
the South African War and Japan in 
her war with Russia, as showing how 
victors may merely pile up debt as the 
result of the most gigantic and pro- 
tracted efforts, ending in victory. 
Nothing, however, could well be better 
than Mr. Angell’s own confutation of 
the assumption nowadays made, and 
chronically vociferated throughout 
Europe, that the victor in a great Euro- 
pean war would be sure to be somehow 
“in pocket.” Particularly telling is 
his reply to a series of utterances, 
German and English, including those 
of Schulze-Gaevernitz and Mr. Harri- 
son, to the total effect that Germany 
could greatly advantage herself by an- 
nexing Holland and Belgium, capturing 
British colonies, and reducing England 
to chaos by invasion:— 

If Germany conquered Holland Ger- 
man merchants would still have to 
meet the competition of Dutch mer- 
chants, and on keener terms than ortg- 
inally, because the Dutch merchants 
would then be within the German’s 
customs lines. Moreover, Germans 
would not be able to take a penny piece 
from the citizens of Holland to reim- 
burse the cost of conquest, as any spe- 
cial taxation would simply be taxing 
Germans. The wealth, pros- 
perity, and well-being of a nation de- 
pend in no way upon its political 
power. . . . The _ populations of 
States like Switzerland, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Sweden, are in every 
Way as prosperous as the citizens of 
States like Germany, Russia, Austria 


and France. The trade per capita of 
the small nations is in excess of the 
trade per capita of the great. 

No nation could gain any advantage 
by the conquest of the British Colonies, 
and Great Britain could not suffer ma- 
terial damage by their loss. 
Economically, England would gain by 
their formal separation. . . . It is 
not to be presumed, therefore, that any 
European nation would attempt the 
desperately expensive business of the 
conquest of England for the purpose of 
making an experiment with her colo- 
nies, which all colonial history shows 
to be doomed to failure. ° 

When Germany annexed Schleswig- 
Holstein and Alsatia not a single or- 
dinary German citizen was one pfennig 


the richer. Although England “owns” 


Canada, the English merchant is driven 
out of the Canadian markets by the 
merchant of Switzerland, who does not 
“own” Canada. 


And again:— 


If an invasion by Germany did in- 
volve, as Mr. Harrison and those who 
think with him say it would, the “‘to- 
tal collapse of the Empire, our trade, 
and the means of feeding 40 millions in 
these islands the disturbance 
of capital, and the destruction of 
credit,” German capital would, be- 
cause of the internationalization and 
delicate interdependence of our credit- 
built finance and industry, also disap- 
pear in large part, and German credit 
also collapse, and the only means of 
restoring it would be for Germany to 
put an end to the chaos in England by 
putting an end to the condition which 
had produced it. The confisca- 
tion by an invader of private property 

would so react upon the 
finance of the invader’s country as to 
make the damage to the invader re- 
sulting from the confiscation exceed in 
value the property confiscated. So 
that Germany’s success in conquest 
would be a demonstration of the com- 
plete economic futility of conquest. 


Such is the general direction of the 
argument of Mr. Angell’s lucid little 
book. Nothing has ever been put in 
the same space so well calculated to 
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set plain men thinking usefully on the 
subjects of expenditure on armaments, 
scares, ard wars. Taking it for 
granted that the average man is little 
concerned about the moral and religious 
aspects of war, he meets him with a 
“business proposition.” And the result 
has been, within the past month or two, 
quite a number of rather unlikely con- 
versions to the cause of retrenchment. 
It would be rash, indeed, to reckon on 
a rapid development in that direction. 
Russia went into the Japanese war 
with Bloch’s great treatise before her 
eyes, demonstrating the financial ruin- 
ousness of any great war on modern 
lines. And however much the gain- 
seeking projects of individuals may en- 
ter into the causation of wars, they are 
as often as not the outcome of a conta- 
gion of sheer passion, and comparable 
rather to blind strifes of mutually hat- 
ing men than to the miscalculations of 
political journalists, devoid of economic 
knowledge. But while it would be fool- 
ish to predict any speedy cessation 
either of warfare or of crushing expen- 
The Economist. 
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diture on armaments, it is justifiable to 
say that such persuasion as this is 
more likely to affect national action in 
the long run than any appeal of a 
purely moral or religious kind. No- 
body could make a much better appeal 
of that kind than did Erasmus some 
four hundred years ago. The horrors 
of war were a commonplace of the an- 
cients before the Christian era. But 
the faculty of financial calculation 
promises to become a second nature, 
potent to put down many forms of in- 
dustrial conflict, and it may yet do as 
much for the rivalries of the nations. 
It is worth noting that Ruskin, who in 
his youth produced much eloquent 
sophistry of an @ priori order in giorifi- 
cation of war, was converted to a con- 
trary view by the simple perception of 
the fact that in all wars the main gain- 
ers are those who lend money to the 
combatants, or sell them weapons and 
ammunition. And Ruskin was not 
lacking in moral sensitiveness or slack 
in moralizing. 





WHERE 


(You are invited to guess the scene and 
occasion.) 

She. I can’t do it. 

He. Can’t do what? 

She. Go in among that seething 
mass of women. I never knew there 
Were sO many women in the world. 
Where do they all come from? 

He. London, England, the United 
Kingdom, the Empire—and there are 
lots more left at home. It’s a great 
thought. Come on. 

She. I daren’t. I shall stay here 
with these nice old statues. 

He. Well, I’m for a plunge. Pull 
yourself together. Let your hat go 
first, and you’re bound to follow. Now 
then—one, two, three! [They plunge. 


Is IT? 


She (emerging). There, it’s ruined. 
The brim’s gone: I knew it would be. 
Charles, promise you won't leave me. 
I really—— I beg your pardon; I 
thought you were my Oh, there you 
are, Charles. 

He. Nice thing to seize another man 
by the arm like that—and a clergyman 
too. They're always the worst. 

She. Yes, wasn’t it awful? But 
one man’s arm’s just like another's, 
you know, and he was quite nice about 
it. I did pinch it very hard, too. Let’s 
get on now. 

He. What’s that? 

She (consulting a book). No. 9. “The 
Kiss of Farewell.” Isn’t it lovely hair? 

He. What’s she kissing it for? She 
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ought to let somebody else do that. 

She. Going to be a nun, silly, so it’s 
got to come off. 

He. I bet she chucked the nun part 
at the last moment and kept her hair. 
No woman 

She. Don’t shout like that. 
all looking at you. 

He. Well, Push along a bit. 


They’re 


Hallow, there’s the Dreadnought. 
(consulting the book). Wrong 
It's No. 102, “The Crisis.” 

There’s such ship in the 


He. 

She 
again. 

He. 
Navy. 

She. 
See? 

He. Rather a mysterious title. 

She. Nota bit. There’s a war, and 
they’re getting the ships ready, coaling 
and victualling and all that, and the 
big ship—— 

He. Hush! they’ll think you’re Jacky 
Fisher, and they'll begin to ask you 
about the two-power standard. 

She. Oh, there’s George Alexander. 

He. Where? 

She. On the wall, right in front of 
you. Isn’t he just—— 

He. Yes, isn’t he? 


no 


It’s in the catalogue, anyhow. 


She. There’s the Gaekwar of Ba- 
roda. 

He. Doesn't he blaze? 

She. Yes; but it’s the merest waste 
for a man to wear such pretty things. 

He. 1 daresay the Gaekwaress has 
just as good. 

She. She ought to have better. 

He. Look at the Polar Bears, 
127. 

She. They’re too sweet for words. 
I should like to cuddle them. Did 
you see in the papers about their 
changing their cage? 

Punch. 


No. 


Where Is It? 


He. These chaps haven’t been in a 
cage. 

She. There you go again. 
the bears at the Zoo, Sammy and Bar- 
They simply couldn’t get Bar- 
Too touch- 


I mean 


bara. 
bara out of her old cage. 
ing, wasn’t it? There! 
He. What’s up? 
She. Fat man. 
to rags. 


Gathers. I’m torn 


He. What's the name of that judge? 

She (reading from book). No. 442. 
“Mr. Justice Eve.” 

He. Jolly old party, isn’t he? 

She. Yes; doesn’t look like a judge, 
somehow. 

He. They don’t always frown. 

She. But they’ve got to do a lot of 
sentencing every day, wet or shine, and 
that must make them look morose. I 
don’t call that a penal-servitude face. 
He. What do they call that? 

She. No. 484. “Portrait Group.” 
How strong and red and determined 
they all look. They must all be rela- 
tions, of course. 

He. Why? 

She. Well, you can’t imagine people 
as angry as that all staying together in 
one room unless they were a family, 
and had got to stay together. 


He. Thank goodness, we’ve finished 
it. Really it’s—— 


She. Oh, don’t say it’s a common- 
place exhibition. Everybody’s always 
saying that. Try and find something 
original. 

He. I was going to say it showed 
what a pitch art had got to in England. 

She. That’s more like it. But you 
can do better than that if you try. 














Of all the words in human speech 
which convey a subtle compliment to 
the universe, “faddist” is the chief. 
The optimist should embroider it upon 
his flags, the devotee of the older and 
more complacent religions emblazon it 
upon his shrine. There are no two 
syllables in all the gamut of significant 
sound which declare so audibly that 
“all’s right with the world.” One 
seems, when one hears them, to be lis- 
tening to a chorus of slightly irritable 
content. The human race rarely meets 
together, as Beethoven conceived that 
it should, to sing a hymn to joy. The 
ear can seldom detect among the rum- 
ble of traffic and the whirr of wheels 
the sublime melody of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. But one word is always on 
the lips of men, and that word is 
enough. Listen intently when your 
brother calls you a “faddist” and you 
will catch, far off, the sound of some 
great creature purring like a happy cat 
before a fire. That is the musical back- 
ground of every taunt that is hurled at 
the disturbing reformer. It rebukes 
him as the low hum from the myriad 
occupations of London rebukes the ad- 
vocate of new things upon Parliament 
Hill. If the world were indeed a place 
of disorders and discontents, if the con- 
sciousness of things awry did, indeed, 


vex the general soul, we should be,-. 


from China to Peru, nothing but a race 
of faddists. The universe would pass 
its restless hours like the projectors of 
Laputa in the constant search of nov- 
elty. It would talk of its diseases like 
the invalids in a Swiss sanatorium. It 
would welcome the innovator and the 
reformer as the inmates of a hospital 
welcome the coming of a new doctor. 
The more radical and remote the pro- 
posal, the more apt would it seem to 
be to remedy their universal chaos. 
The more extravagant the new theory, 
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the better would it seem to fit the hope- 
less medley of mis-created things. 
That is not our mood, and never, save 
perhaps in Paris during the great revo- 
lution, has it been the mood of any 
human society. We are leagued in a 
vast conspiracy for the preservation of 
the existing order of things. If we 
range ourselves in parties, it is with 
the conscious aim of setting a bound to 
change. There is none of us so ad- 
vanced that he does not condemn as a 
fad the proposal that lies beyond his 
immediate line of march. There is 
always a point at which we settle 
down, as it were, in our old-world way- 
side inn, to drink strong English ale, to 
give a toast to the King, and to dis- 
cover that under the old oak rafters 
in the blaze of a fire of logs things are 
passing well as they are. We reach 
that point in our journey when we look 
down the panelled vestibule, and hurl 
the pitying name of “faddist” at the 
wayfarer who persists in jogging an- 
other mile along the muddy road with- 
out. Somewhere in our pilgrimage we 
are all persuaded that we might go 
further and fare worse. 

The psychology of the “faddist” re- 
mains yet to be written. Who essays 
it will find that he has undertaken a 
history of the human mind and a sur- 
vey of the whole career of thought. 
We turned, we confess, with great ex- 
pectations to a volume from the pen 
of Lady Grove, which bears the allur- 
ing title, “On Fads” (Chapman and 
Hall). The baffled critic is tempted to 
subject Lady Grove to a Socratic pro- 
cess. She wanders from the teetotaller 
to the woman suffragist, and from the 
suffragist to the anti-vaccinator. But 
nowhere does she attempt the feat of 
pursuing the definition of the faddist 
in the realm of ideas: For our part, 
we suspect that her knowledge of fad- 
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dists is something less than complete. 
She essays to give them good advice. 
One might as well recommend to them 
an ungrudging and unvarying con- 
formity. Whatever else is part of the 
definition of a faddist, this at least be- 
longs to him—that he ignores worldly- 
wise advice. That is his glory, his 
province, his excuse for existence in a 
world of compromise and acquiescence. 
There is no progress to be made 
towards the understanding of faddists 
by cataloguing and analyzing their 
opinions. The fad of to-day is the 
orthodoxy of to-morrow. The faddist, 
moreover, exists only in relation to 
his circle. A Methodist would 
seem to be a_ faddist if she 
were also one of the Smart Set. A 
Trade Unionist would be a faddist if 
he were a Primrose Knight and a Tar- 
iff Reformer. A Socialist would be, 
of all faddists, the most outrageous if 
he happened also to be a naval officer. 
Any opinion whatever, be it advanced 
or be it reactionary, may serve to qual- 
ify for this distinction, if it does but 
show some element of the unexpected. 
The faddist is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule that men do their thinking in 
flocks and herds. 

We would, for our part, go further 
than this in chasing the definition of the 
faddist. It is a hard saying that any 
man should be classed as a faddist for 
a mere crime of opinion. To think at 
all may be slightly eccentric. But the 
true faddist is necessarily a man of ac- 
tion and a rebel. He must aspire to 
propagate the faith that is in him. He 
must set out to alter the world, and to 
translate his theory in what is aptly 


called a “movement.” The real ec- 
centricity is not in thinking. It is 
rather in thinking in earnest. The 


plain man thinks. It is the only con- 
dition on which philosophers will allow 
him to exist. But the mark of a fad- 
dist is the belief that his thinking is 
somehow of importance, that the world 
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is a reasonable system, that his think- 
ing can affect its destinies. Then 
only does he become a danger to so- 
ciety. The plain man thinks in his 
leisure hours. He thinks as he 
dreams, because he must have some 
occupation for his vacant moments. 
His mind works, when he is not earn- 
ing his daily bread, much as the mill 
furnace smokes on Sunday. It would 
be-difficult and expensive to put it out. 
The faddist is eccentric only in so far 
as he means business with his mental 
processes. A fad is necessarily a plot 
against the status quo. 

But, again, the fear overcomes us of 
bestowing a rare and honorable dis- 
tinction with too lavish a hand. A 
faddist must do more than think, and 
think with a purpose. He must act as 
though the truth which he has evolved 
were in some sense the pivot of the 
world of truth. It is not enough to be 
absorbed. It is not enough to be in 
earnest. A man may consciously 
adopt what the unthinking describe as 
a “fad,” and yet retain within his own 
interior all the balance and the sanity 
of the merest Laodicean. He may 
have about his head a great horizon of 
eternal things. He may watch the 
stars at night, and hear them say to 
him, as Emerson did, “Why so hot, my 
little fellow?” He may know that his 
trivial schemings are but an eddy in the 
whirl of autumn leaves which are the 
generations of men. He may know, 
amid his wire-pulling and his organiz- 
ing, his lobbying and his paragraphing 
to secure the Second Reading of his lit- 
tle Bill, that eternal music lies al] the 
while in the score of a Brandenburg Con- 
certo, and eternal beauty in the curl of 
Monna Lisa’s lips. He may have said 
to himself that he is but one grain of 
sand upon the earth, and set himself 
deliberately to do the duties of the 
dust, aware all the while that the stars 
in their courses move to a larger meas- 


ure.’ He may have said that it is a 
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man’s work to make an end of vaccina- 
tion, or to stop the hunting of carted 
deer. Let him but retain his con- 
sciousness of a world beyond his own 
activities, and he is no faddist. A 
fad is essentially a lie in the soul. It 
is the spreading through all the fibres 
of a man’s mind of the conviction that 
his own little truth is central and fun- 
damental. A duty deliberately chosen 
from among all the many things that a 
man may do, chosen because it is the 
little bit of work in a vast universe 
that lies ready to his hand, becomes a 
fad only when he sees in it the key to 
The Nation. 
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all the mysteries of time, and the 
magic formula for all the miseries of 
fate. Let a man once persuade him- 
self that temperance reform will suf- 
fice to make a new society, or that pro- 
portional representation is the one 
thing needful to our politics, and al- 
ready he is a faddist. He has aspired 
to change the world, and the world 
looks on him with its persistent opti- 
mism, its unwearying faith in its own 
essential rightness. Optimism is a con- 
dition of self-preservation. When the 
world laughs at faddists, it sings its 
own content. 





MR. ROOSEVELT ON EGYPT. 


Mr. Roosevelt has made exactly the 
kind of speech which we expected him 
to make,—a speech strong, clear, fear- 
less. He has told us something use- 
ful and practical, and has not lost 
himself in abstractions and platitudes. 
In doing so he played the part of a 
true friend and an honest admirer of 
the British Empire. If he has been 
“to our virtues very kind,” he has not 
been blind to our faults. What his 
speech comes to is this:—‘Wherever I 
travelled under the British flag, in East 
Africa and Uganda, in the Soudan and 
in Egypt, I found the English doing 
splendid work for civilization and for 
the natives; but [ found in Egypt that 
there is a danger of the great sacrifices 
and great work accomplished by Eng- 
lishmen being undone owing to an ex- 
aggeration of the desire to satisfy 
Egyptian opinion. There you are in 
danger of forgetting that of all broken 
reeds, sentimentality is the weakest on 
which righteousness can rest.” In a 
word, Mr. Roosevelt has told the people 
of this country, though in much more 
picturesque and trenchant language 
than we can command, what we told 
them the other day @ propos of the con- 


dition of Egypt. The business of a 
trustee is not to do what the subject of 
the trust likes or thinks he likes, but 
to do, however much he may grumble, 
what is in his truest and best inter- 
ests. Unless a trustee is willing to do 
that, and does not trouble about abuse, 
ingratitude, and accusations of self- 
ishness, he had better give up his trust 
altogether. We are not in Egypt to 
do what the Egyptians, or rather that 
section of them who usurp the name 
of the whole, bid us, but to govern 
Egypt in the true interests of its in- 
habitants. 

We do not think there is any real 
cause for Mr. Roosevelt to worry as to 
what we shall ultimately do in Egypt, 
for, take it in bulk, British public opin- 
ion is perfectly sound on that question. 
Our people have not the slightest inten- 
tion of letting the splendid work done 
by Lord Cromer be wasted. At the 
same time, Mr. Roosevelt’s reminder, 
even though it may appear a little gall- 
ing to a certain section of the com- 
munity, was most useful, and we can 
say with perfect sincerity that we are 
very grateful to him for speaking out. 
It is much pleasanter and easier for a 
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man who comes as the nation’s guest 
to say nothing but smooth things, to 
declare that everything is perfect in his 
host’s establishment, and generally to 
take the line that it is not his business 
to point out defects, but merely to give 
and receive congratulations. That is 
a part which, we are glad to say, Mr. 
Roosevelt is by nature absolutely inca- 
pable of playing. Whether he could 
say nothing but smooth things to the 
people of a country with whom he was 
out of sympathy and whose character- 
istics he despised we need not consider, 
but in the case of a people like the 
British, with whom he is in warm sym- 
pathy, he would, we are -convinced, 
speak out even if the result should be 
to make him for the time the most un- 
popular man in our half of the English- 
speaking world. He is the sort of 
man who, if as he drove up to a coun- 
try house where he was going to stay 
he noticed one of the walls was ‘‘out 
of true,” and that the foundations were 
giving in that spot, would mention the 
fact in pointed language even before he 
had shaken hands with his host and 
hostess. We honor him for this, and 
sO we are sure do the vast majority of 
the British people. They are not an- 
gels in trousers, and there are a good 
many people from whom they would 
not take criticism kindly; but they take 
it from Mr. Roosevelt with real sat- 
isfaction, for they know its motive. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was so orig- 
inal and so characteristic that we de- 
spair of making a précis that will do it 
justice. The only satisfactory way is 
to quote verbatim the words with 
which it closed :— 


The attitude of the so-called Egyp- 
tian Nationalist Party in connection 
with this murder [i.e., the murder of 
Boutros Pasha, the Coptic Prime Min- 
ister] has shown that they were 
neither desirous nor capable of guaran- 
teeing even that primary justice the 
failure to supply which makes self-gov- 


ernment not merely an empty but a 
noxious farce. Such are the condi- 
tions; and where the effort made by 
your officials to help the Egyptians to- 
wards self-government is taken advan- 
tage of by them, not to make things 
better, not to help their country, but 
to try to bring murderous chaos upon 
the land, then it becomes the primary 
duty of whoever is responsible for the 
government in Egypt to establish or- 
der, and to take whatever measures are 
necessary to that end. It was with 
this primary object of establishing or- 
der that you went into Egypt twenty- 
eight years ago; and the chief and am- 
ple justification for your presence in 
Egypt was this absolute necessity of 
order being established from without, 
coupled with your ability,and willing- 
hess to establish it. Now, either you 
have the right to be in Egypt or you 
have not; either it is or it is not your 
duty to establish and keep order. If 
you feel that you have not the right 
to be in Egypt, if you do not wish to 
establish and keep order there, why, 
then, by all means get out of Egypt. 
If, as I hope, you feel that your duty 
to civilized mankind and your fealty to 
your own great traditions alike bid you 
Stay, then make the fact and the name 
agree and show that you are ready to 
meet in very deed the responsibility 
which is yours. It is the thing, not 
the form, which is vital; if the pres- 
ent forms of government in Egypt, es- 
tablished by you in the hope that they 
would help the Egyptians upward, 
merely serve to provoke and permit dis- 
order, then it is for you to alter the 
forms; for if you stay in Egypt it is 
your first duty to keep order, and, 
above all things, also to punish murder 
and to bring to justice all who directly 
or indirectly incite others to commit 
murder or condone the crime when it 
is committed. When a people treats 
assassination as the corner-stone of 
self-government, it forfeits all right to 
be treated as worthy of self-govern- 
ment. You are in Egypt for several 
purposes, and among them one of the 
greatest is the benefit of the Egyptian 
people. You saved them from ruin by 
coming in, and at the present moment, 
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if they are not governed from outside, 
they will again sink into a welter of 
chaos. Some nation must govern 
Egypt. I hope and believe that you 
will decide that it is your duty to be 
that nation. 


That these words contain the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
in regard to the present position in 
Egypt we have no doubt whatsoever. 
It remains for the British people to in- 
sist that the advice which is thus ten- 
dered them from an independent source 
shall be carried out with vigor and sin- 
cerity. 

We must never forget that. whatever 
may be the appearances, we shall, in 
truth, have the sympathy of the best 
part of the Egyptian population, 
whether Moslem or Christian, in mak- 
ing it clear that we are not going to 
flinch in prosecuting our task, and that 
we do not intend to listen to the 
sophists who find excuses for murder 
and apologize for it as a proof of the 
ardent desire for self-government en- 
tertained by the Egyptians. No pop- 
ulation ever really approves of private 
murder, and though a nation may be 
terrorized into apparent sympathy with 
assassins, public opinion can always 
be relied on to support a Government 
which shows its determination to deal 
sternly with the greatest of crimes. A 
Government which gives the impres- 
sion that in the existing state of things 
it hardly feels justified in taking a 
strong line against homicide will never 
gain anything but hatred, ridicule, and 
contempt. On the other hand, a Gov- 
ernment which makes the punishment 
of assassination its prime duty, and in- 
sists on reaching and punishing the 
murderer, no matter what technical ob- 
stacles may seem to be interposed, and 
no matter what threats are used, will 
always wip not only respect but sup- 
port. We do not of course suggest 
that the present Government has any 
other intention than that which we 
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have just postulated; but though we do 
not think there is the slightest danger 
of its really erring here or of showing 
weakness in the last resort, we do 
think there is a very real danger of its 
maintaining an attitude which may by 
an Eastern people be interpreted as a 
want of firmness. We hold that at 
the present time the duty of the Brit- 
ish Government is to make it quite 
clear to the Egyptian people by direct 
utterance that we do not consider them 
fit for self-government, and that they 
must not imagine that we are going to 
take any steps to endow them with 
self-government. Unless we do this, 
Wwe are very much afraid that the non- 
sense which has been talked and writ- 
ten here of late will give the Egyptian 
Nationalists a very false idea as to 
what can be accomplished by a policy 
of worry and intimidation. No one 
who really knows the people believes 
that Egypt, within any period which it 
is worth while to contemplate for puc- 
poses of practical politics, will be ca- 
pable of any form of self-government. 
That being so, we are not playing an 
honest part if we use words or main- 
tain a sitence which can be represented 
as conveying a contrary impression. 
We must guard against misunderstand- 
ing at all costs, 

When we say that the people of 
Egypt are not, and as far as we can 
tell will not become, capable of self- 
government, we do not of course mean 
that the Egyptian natives are not to be 
associated with the work of govern- 
ment and administration. We would 
give them their amplest share in such 
work, and would carry out to the full 
Lord Cromer’s excellent principle of 
using Egyptian hands to execute the 
policy determined by English heads. 
By self-government we mean true self- 
government,—the saying of the final 
word in matters of rule and of law, the 
shaping of the ultimate policy of the 
State, and the acceptance of complete 
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Governmental responsibility by the peo- 
ple themselves. Of self-government in 
this sense the people of Egypt are 
wholly incapable, and it is most mis- 
leading to suggest that there is: any 
prospect of our being able to train them 
to carry out such responsibilities. By 
pretending ‘that they can be so trained 
we are deluding them, and feeding 
them with shams and sophistries. To 
train them to do most important work 
as instruments of government is quite 
another matter. If, however, Egypt is 
to have justice, good government, 
peace, and civilization, the final word 
must be said for many centuries by 
some strong, just, and external Power. 
Not only have we no objection to see- 
ing the natives of Egypt trained to do 
the work of Judges, civilian adminis- 
trators, irrigation officers, and of as- 
The Spectator. 
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sisting in all the varied functions of 
government, but we hold it an impera- 
tive duty to provide such training. To 
talk, however, as if by doing this we 
shall fit the Egyptians to govern them- 
selves without external control, just as 
We govern ourselves or the people of 
the United States govern themselves, 
may sound pleasant to the ear, but is 
in fact cruel and hypocritical. We 
are not going to leave Egypt but shall 
continue to rule it in the interests of 
the Egyptians; and it is our duty to 
make that fact perfectly clear to them 
no matter what amount of annoyance 
and indignation the announcement may 
cause to the Nationalists. We thank 
Mr. Roosevelt once again for giving us 
so useful a reminder of our duty in 
this respect. 
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Had Mr. Charles Miner Thompson 
called his “An Army Mule,” “A Gov- 
ernment Mule,” as is the military cus- 
tom, one could easily have foreseen 
what manner of creature one of its 
two-legged animals without feathers 
was to be, but the gain in time would 
have been very slight. The mule per- 
mits the manifestations of his mulish- 
nature to appear from the very begin- 
ning of the story, yet he is so good a 
mule, with so many excellent traits of 
character that he retains the sympathy 
of readers while his obstinacy places 
him in awkward positions with almost 
every inhabitant of his little world, in- 
cluding his betrothed, who is not too 
yielding by nature. A happy re-ar- 
rangement of forces is effected agreea- 
bly and everybody, even Calvin, the 
melancholy old hound, is left ready to 
be happy forever after. The most note- 
worthy characteristic of the little tale 
is the skill with which the author, by 


refraining from any appearance of en- 
joying his own humor, avoids that de- 
scent to farce which has been fatal to 
so many American humorists. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


The story of D’Iberville in its various 
phases has furnished the ground work 
for a library of fiction and he has not 
been altogether neglected by the biog- 
raphers, but there is always room for a 
study as careful and as justly appre- 
ciative as that put forth by Dr. Charles 
E. Reed under the title of “The First 
Great Canadian.” Both the Spaniard 
and the Englishman had good cause to 
remember him, and in the North, in the 
East, and in the Southern Gulf he left 
his mark plainly written. France 
wasted him as she wasted all her 
great colonists in the days of the mon- 
archy, and the Corsican threw away 
the land for which he had given the 
years of his strength, and his name sur- 
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vives in the towns and parishes and 
monuments of a race born since his 
death. Americans have at least as 
much interest in Dr. Reed’s book as 
Canadians, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be put into the hands of those 
young readers who should know not 
only by what great toil, but by how 
many races was this continent civilized. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Frances Baird, the detective created 
by Mr. Reginald Kauffman, says in sub- 
stance that nobody knows the real rea- 
sons for wars and revolutions and Mr. 
Will Levington Comfort’s “Routledge 
Rides Alone” is an illustration of the 
saying. The Russo-Japanese war was 
fought, according to Mr. Comfort, be- 
cause a treacherous Irishman had be- 
trayed England by giving the Czar the 
original papers recording the sup- 
pressed story of an English officer’s 
massacre of some thousand Afghan 
women and children, and 1500 soldiers, 
the means used being the shattering of 
a mountain with dynamite. Being able 
to threaten England with publishing 
this tale, the Czar is at liberty to pur- 
sue his plans of conquest in Asia and 
enters upon the Russo-Japanese war. 
The treacherous Irishman seems curi- 
ously ignorant of Ireland and of India 
and makes strange errors in his de- 
scriptions of both. That all the taxes 
collected in India go into the British 
Treasury to be used for the benefit 
of Great Britain, and that Irish regi- 
ments stationed in Irish towns are fed 
by the inhabitants, are two of his most 
amazing statements. Setting accuracy 
aside, the book is extremely interesting 
both as politics and as fiction. The 
Irishman’s crime is no crime to him but 
a perfectly legitimate procedure against 
a country with which, by the fiction ac- 
cepted by the “physical force” party, 
Ireland is at war, and such defects as 
he has are balanced by the absolute per- 
fection of his daughter, the heroine. 


The book is especially worth reading be- 
cause it makes political intrigue seem 
possible and the average American is 
too prone to think that plots belong to 
a world outworn and so becomes their 
easy victim. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Mr. St. John Lucas’s “The First 
Round” is a book for those who love 
boys, simple boys with a lower-case 
“b,” not lofty Abstractions, not typical 
Adolescents, but boys like the school- 
mates of everybody, with a little villain 
here and there, a possible genius, a prig 
or two, a hypocrite, athletes of many 
sorts, students, shirks, cheats, in short 
samples of all possible varieties except 
the superlatively good. Not one of 
this last species is presented to Denis 
Yorke, the hero, and he himself is noth- 
ing of the sort, and being almost en- 
tirely devoid of the gift of verbal ex- 
pression he earns the reputation of be- 
ing worse than he is because unable to 
explain himself. As his father is simi- 
larly tongue-tied, and as both father 
and son are self-willed, they are forced 
into a position of mutual misunder- 
standing very soon after the opening of 
the son’s career at a public school, and 
the book relates their story until love 
conquers selfishness and they are re- 
united, until the first round of the 
link is finished, or until the first 
knockdown blow is struck as the 
reader chooses to take the title. Re- 
viewing the story after the first perusal 
one sees that the contest has really been 
sharp and close, but the author skil- 
fully places the reader somewhat be- 
hind the hero’s eyes and compels him 
for the greater part of the time to be- 
hold the world from that position, al- 
though now and then giving him a 
glimpse of the father’s mental pro- 
cesses. Through those eyes one sees 
masters and pupils, instructors in va- 
rious arts, and musicians and artists 
encountered in the opening stages of a 
promising career, and judges them by 
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the hero’s standard. The feat of ef- 
fecting this is not often attempted: less 
often is it accomplished. Mr. Lucas 
has performed it marvelously, and the 
story should be very successful, not 
only among adult readers, but among 
undergraduates. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tennyson’s lines like ‘‘“Move eastward 
happy earth and leave Yon orange sun- 
set waning low” were one of the happy 
literary surprises of the last century. 
Mr. Kipling has used the aeronautics 
of his time and its psychic conjectures 
in devising new sorts of fiction, and has 
been promptly but not very well imi- 
tated. Messrs. Edwin Balmer and 
William MacHarg have used the lat- 
est laboratory experiments in the physi- 
cal manifestations of psychical activ- 
ity in producing a series of profoundly 
interesting magazine stories connected 
by having one personage in common, 
and these, now published under the title, 
“The Achievements of Luther Trant” 
make a highly original book of detec- 
tive stories. The author causes his 
student-hero to turn the knowledge de- 
rived from laboratory study to decid- 
ing whether or not a certain person or 
one of a group of persons is guilty or 
innocent of committing a mysterious 
crime; he uses the latest apparatus and 
his subjects are as wax in his hands, 
revealing truth even although not 
known to the subject himself. The re- 
sults produced by this method are more 
unerring than those in which the agent 
is fallible human reason and the tales 
are proportionally more impressive 
and, inasmuch as their science is a 
transcript of reality, they are instruc- 
tive, and serve as a warning to those 
who believe that wrong doing can pos- 
sibly be forever concealed. That they 
are puzzling up to their very last word 
is the chief merit for the average reader 
and it is for him that the authors of 
fiction work. Mr. Balmer and Mr. Mc- 
Harg deserve the hearty congratula- 
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tions of their fellows of the craft. 
Small, Maynard &. Co. 


“Skid Puffer,” by Mr. Francis F. 
French, is an Indiana tale with dialect 
of orthoepy so simple and accurate 
that it will puzzle young novel readers 
reared according to that new pedagogy, 
which too trustfully leaves both ortho- 
epy and orthography to Providence. 
Mr. French quite truthfully represents 
the Kankakee rustic as making “e” a 
vowel of all work; and as joining final 
consonants to following vowels, as in 
the phrase “es hones’ tes the day’s 
long,” but the young reader will not, as 
he requests, bend a “sympathetic ear,” 
or recognize the “ancient and patrician 
ancestry” of the phrase, and the story 
will find its friends chiefly in the elder 
generation, or among that possible gen- 
eration to come when the values of let- 
ters will once more become a subject 
of juvenile study. The value of words is 
incidentally taught in the latter part of 
the book in which figure various docu- 
ments, purely diabolical in effect, con- 
cocted by “anybody-can-learn-telegraph- 
ing-at-home” miscreants, but as far as 
the reader is concerned, these are bene- 
ficent agents, producing effective scenes 
and startling situations. The story 
tells of the transformation of a child, 
the reputed son of a Kankakee swamp 
rustic, into an extraordinarily hand- 
some youth of great pugilistic gifts and 
much general cleverness, and of his 
successful wooing of a young gentle- 
woman who, having seen him in his 
swamp days, is rather dilatory in per- 
ceiving his attractions. The solution 
of the mystery attending his birth pro- 
ceeds very slowly, being retarded by 
the telling of many tales and the intro- 
duction of new personages each with a 
history, but the interest is artfully 
strengthened towards the close and the 
tale leaves a very satisfying impres- 
sion. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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I 
A VISION OF GIORGIONE 


Three Variations on Venetian Themes 
By Gorpon BOTTOMLEY 

Three dramatic scenes in the life of Giorgione, 
of whom Vasari tells us that this great artist of the 
Renaissance ‘‘ took no small delight in love pas- 
sages, and in the sound of the lute, to which he was 
so cordially devoted, and which he practised so 
constantly, that he played and sang with the most 
exquisite perfection;’’ and again, ‘‘at this time he 
fell in love with a lady, who returned his affection 
with equal warinth; and they were immeasurably 
devoted to each other.” 

500 copies, feap 4to, hand-made paper, done up in 
old rose Fabriano boards, with a designed label, 
$1.50 net. 

50 conies on Javan Vellum, $3.00 net. 


I] 
LONDON VOLUNTARIES AND 
OTHER POEMS 
By Wittiam Ernest HENLEY 
This new volume in the Lyric Garland Series 
completes our issue of Henley’s poems as revised 
and arranged by him in his edition of 1898. Be- 
sides the title-poem it includes The Song of the 
Sword and Bric-a-Brac, and has prefixed Henley’s 
own account of how he finally gained a long-delayed 
recognition of his poetic genius. Our edition of 
Henley is as follows 
I In Hospital 
II. Echoes of Life and Death. 
Ili. Rhymes and Rhythms. 
IV. London Voluntaries. 
The set, 4 vols., in slide case, $2.00 net. 
Each volume, separately, 50 cents net. 


II! 
LOVE IN THE VALLEY 
By GreorGe MEREDITH 


Love in the Valley is known in its earlier form as 
originally printed in the rare Poems of 1851, which 
in 1878 was extended from the original eleven t« 
twenty-six stanzas, when it at once took the place 
not only as the most beautiful but the best loved of 
all Meredith's poems. To be duly appreciated 
both versions are here brought together, so that a 
line-by-line comparison is made possible 

Old Rose Wrappers, 40 cents net 

Marbled Paper Boards, 60 cents net. 

Japan Vellum Edition, $1.00 net. 


IV 
LYRIC LOVE 
By Rospert BROWNING 

Under a title which is Browning’s own, and is now 
restored to him, we have issued a new volume in 
our Vest Pocket Series, containing a representative 
collection of his most exquisite love poems. They 
rightly belong to a series including the Sonnets 
from the Portuguese, as it may well be imagined that 
the great underlying inspiration in many of these 
lyrics was suggested by that unique production. 

Blue Paper Zenggers, 25 cents net. 

Limp Cloth, Gilt Top, 50 cents net. 

Flexible Leather, Gilt Top, 75 cents net. 

Japan Vellum Edition, $1.00 net. 
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